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EDITOR’S  PREFACE. 


The  plan  of  this  work  is  somewhat 
new,  as  applied  to  ancient  history.  It  is, 
however,  well  conceived  and  competently 
executed.  It  suits  present  times  and  pre- 
sent tastes  to  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
templating a city  like  Athens,  as  it  was 
and  as  it  is,  by  itself,  without  the  labor 
of  traversing  the  whole  field  of  Grecian 
history,  to  gather  up  the  material  in  discon- 
nected fragments. 

This  volume  will,  therefore,  be  found 
capable  of  supplying  the  very  information 
respecting  its  subject  which  every  reader 
ought  to  possess,  in  less  space,  and  with 
more  pertinency,  than  perhaps  any  other 
volume  extant. 
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EDITOR’S  PREFACE. 


It  has  just  made  its  appearance  from 
the  press  of  the  London  Religious  Tract 
Society,  and,  like  numerous  other  histo- 
rical works  published  by  that  society,  is 
written  on  Christian  principles,  and  for 
Christian  purposes. 

It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  the  history 
of  the  world  should  be  studied  and  com- 
prehended in  the  light  of  Christianity; 
and  deeming  the  publication  and  diffusion 
of  such  works  well  calculated  to  hasten 
so  desirable  a consummation,  we  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  present  volume 
to  the  American  public. 

New- York,  1849. 


PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present 
an  outline  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline 
of  Athens,  “ the  eye  of  Greece.”  Its  pre- 
eminence in  art  attracts  the  attention  of 
many  who  would  not  be  interested  in 
other  ancient  cities;  while  an  acquaint- 
ance with  its  history  is  necessary  to  all 
who  are  desirous  of  being  well  informed. 

A lesson  of  immense  importance  may 
be  learned  by  contemplating  it.  At  Athens 
the  intellect  probably  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  culture  and  refinement  ever  at- 
tainable by  merely  human  means ; but  it 
had  no  just  views  of  the  Divine  character, 
of  moral  obligation,  or  of  that  future  state 
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to  which  all  mankind  must  come.  Athens 
was  a witness  of  the  fact,  “ The  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,”  and,  therefore, 
had  not  happiness.  Here,  then,  we  may 
discern  how  wretched  are  the  efforts  of 
those  who  idolize  reason ; and  that  they 
only  are  truly  wise  who,  sensible  of  their 
ignorance  and  proneness  to  err,  take  the 
word  of  God  as  “ a lamp  to  their  feet,  and 
a light  to  their  path,”  constantly  seeking 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  in- 
spiration it  was  given. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EISE  OP  ATHENS. 

Athens,  situated  on  a promontory  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  two  rivers,  the  Xlissus  and  the  Cephissus, 
was  the  capital  of  Attica.  It  was  built  on  the  side  of 
an  abrupt,  rocky  eminence,  rising  out  of  an  extensive 
plain.  Its  origin,  like  that  of  most  ancient  and  re- 
nowned cities,  is  involved  in  fable. 

Its  reputed  founder  is  Cecrops,  described  by  some  as 
an  Egyptian,  and  also  as  a contemporary  with  Moses. 
It  is  probable  that  the  leader  of  a colony  would  obtain 
possession  of  Attica  by  other  means  than  actual  force. 
The  first  appearance  of  men  strikingly  superior  in  garb 
and  mien,  and  especially  in  the  arts  of  life,  would  tend 
to  conciliate  the  attention  and  regards  of  a savage 
people.  We  hail  the  probability  with  great  delight, 
preferring,  as  we  must  ever  do,  the  knowledge  of  the 
instructor  and  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator,  to  the 
power  of  the  conqueror. 

To  Cecrops,  represented  as  the  first  king  of  Attica, 
are  attributed,  in  the  legends  of  the  people,  the 
elements  of  civilized  life,  and  the  political  division  of 
Athens  into  twelve  communities,  each  having  allotted 
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to  it  a town  or  hamlet.  He  is  also  said  to  have  sub- 
stituted the  presentation  of  cakes  for  the  bloody  sacri- 
fices, which  had  till  then  been  offered  to  Zeus,  or 
Jupiter. 

It  appears  that  he  extended  his  dominion  from  his 
impregnable  castle  on  the  rock,  to  which  the  name  of 
Cecropia  was  given,  until  it  included  the  whole  of 
Attica.  The  second  of  his  successors  instituted  the 
festivals  called  Athense,  in  honor  of  Athene,  usually 
styled  Minerva,  and  hence  the  city  received  the  name 
of  Athens. 

To  Homer,  the  earliest  of  Greek  writers,  we  owe  an 
account  of  the  great  heroes  of  ancient  Attic  legends. 
He  mentions  a temple  dedicated  to  one  of  them, 
Erectheus,  and  the  periodical  sacrifices  of  an  ox  and  a 
sheep.  This  hero  is  supposed  to  have  taught  the 
Athenians  the  use  of  silver.  He  was  the  first  person 
who  drove  a chariot  with  four  horses ; and  for  this 
reason  he  was  represented  as  Auriga,  the  charioteer  or 
wagoner,  of  which  constellation  the  principal  star  is 
Capella.  He  was  buried  in  the  city  situated  on  the 
rock,  and  his  worship  as  a hero  was  associated  with 
that  of  the  fabled  deity  Athene. 

Another  hero,  Theseus,  the  reputed  son  of  Aegeus, 
king  of  Athens,  succeeded  his  father  B.  C.  1234.  To 
him  are  fabulously  ascribed  various  prodigies,  particu- 
larly that  of  killing  the  Minotaur,  kept  in  a labyrinth 
by  Minos  in  Crete.  By  the  assistance  of  that  prince’s 
daughter,  Ariadne,  who  gave  him  the  clew,  he  is  said 
to  have  threaded  his  way  out  of  the  maze,  and  to  have 
escaped  with  his  deliverer  to  the  island  of  Naxos. 
Prior  to  this  period,  there  had  been  four  districts  inde- 
pendent of  one  another ; but  to  Theseus,  whether  con- 
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sidered  as  a real  individual,  or  as  the  representative 
of  a certain  period,  is  attributed  the  union  of  the  states 
of  Attica  under  one  head.*  Codrus  is  represented  as 
the  last  of  his  successors,  and  is  said  to  have  rescued 
Attica  from  the  inroads  of  the  Dorians, f by  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  his  life. 

He  is  described  as  leading  the  Athenians  to  the  de- 
termination that  no  one  should  succeed  him  with  the 
title  of  king.  It  is  equally  probable,  however,  that  tjie 
nobles  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  serve 
their  own  interests,  by  substituting  for  the  kingly 
power  another,  the  possessors  of  which  they  called 
archons,  or  rulers.  Of  these,  thirteen  appear  to  have 
exercised  authority,  succeeding  to  office  by  inheritance, 
but  being  accountable  for  their  administration. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  seventh  Olympiad,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  archonship  was  limited  to  ten  years ; and 
subsequently  to  that,  other  families  besides  the 
descendants  of  Codrus  acquired  a share  in  this  dignity. 
After  the  second  year  of  the  twenty-fourth  Olympiad, 
new  archons  were  annually  elected.  The  first  of  these 
was  called  pre-eminently — the  archon ; the  others  bore 
titles  according  to  their  respective  departments  of  service. 
Each  of  them  exercised  a jurisdiction  apart  from  others, 
and  without  appeal.  According  to  the  practice  of 
antiquity,  they  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  watch  over 
the  laws,  and  not  to  receive  bribes,  under  penalty  of 
erecting  a golden  statue  by  way  of  fine. 

It  is  probable  that  a council  of  some  of  the  most 
noble  of  the  land  assembled  in  the  Prytaneum,  founded 
by  Theseus.  It  lay  under  the  Acropolis,  on  its 

* Thucydides,  ii,  15. 

t Pansanias,  ii,  5.  $ 10,  Bockh.  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  ii,  p.  27. 
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northern  side,  and  probably  stood,  in  the  earliest  times, 
on  the  Acropolis.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the 
prytanes  assembled  there,  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
chief  magistracy  in  several  states  of  Greece,  and  at 
Athens,  more  probably,  in  early  times,  a magistracy  of 
the  second  rank  to  the  archons.  They  decided  on 
matters  concerning  the  government  and  the  nation,  and 
maintained  their  authority  until  the  time  of  Solon. 

^Athens  consisted  for  a long  time  of  nothing  more 
than  the  Acropolis,  or  upper  city,  and  the  adjoining 
Hill  of  Mars  ; but  during  successive  ages  it  was  greatly 
increased  in  population,  and  also  in  extent,  by  the 
building  of  the  lower  city.  As  it  advanced,  strife  was 
engendered,  a spirit  of  turbulence  appeared,  and  the 
tranquillity  so  necessary  to  social  progress  seems  to 
have  been  unknown. 

Amidst  the  various  factions  that  arose,  engaging  in 
violent  contentions,  Draco  made  an  attempt  at  legisla- 
tion, B.  C.  623.  Of  him  we  have  but  little  information, 
nor  can  the  precise  nature  of  his  institutions  be  deter- 
mined. Their  great  ferocity  has,  however,  survived 
their  distinct  features.  Draco  carried  prosecution  to 
the  extravagant  length  of  visiting  the  death  of  any  in- 
dividual on  the  inanimate  things  by  which  it  mighf 
have  been  occasioned.  An  ancient  orator  justly 
observed,  that  his  laws  might  be  said  to  have  been 
written  with  blood  rather  than  ink ; for  death  was  the 
penalty  indiscriminately  inflicted  on  guilt,  from  com- 
paratively light  offenses  up  to  the  most  atrocious 
crimes.  His  was  indeed  an  indiscriminating  system, 
which  could  not  fail  to  defeat  the  ends  of  punishment, 
by  disregarding  the  purposes  of  justice ; and  the 
apology  he  is  said  to  have  offered  for  this  unsparing 
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rigor,  marks  a disposition  to  cruelty  which  could  pre- 
scribe no  limits  to  its  vengeance,  but  such  as  necessity 
and  nature  imposed : “ The  smallest  crimes  deserve 
death,  and  I can  find  no  higher  punishment  for  the 
greatest.” 

Judges  had  been  chosen  from  among  the  heads  of 
families  to  sit  in  the  courts  of  justice,  before  the  time 
of  Draco ; and  he  transferred  the  authority  in  these 
tribunals  for  the  punishment  of  murder  to  the  Ephetse. 
The  judges  so  called  were  fifty-one  in  number,  selected 
from  noble  families,  and  more  than  fifty  years  of  age. 
They  probably  held  their  courts  after  the  ancient 
custom  in  the  open  air,  and  certainly  passed  from  place 
to  place.  They  lost  their  importance  and  authority 
when  they  were  subordinated  by  Solon  to  the  Areo- 
pagus. 

Solon  was  archon  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  forty- 
sixth  Olympiad.  His  comprehensive  mind,  his  diligent 
researches,  his  extensive  travels,  and  the  information 
he  thus  acquired,  peculiarly  qualified  him  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a legislator.  He  first  conciliated  univer- 
sal confidence  by  an  admirable  measure.  It  reduced 
the  nominal  amount  of  existing  debts,  raised  the  value 
of  money  as  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest,  and  provided  against  the  recurrence  of 
many  evils,  by  depriving  the  money-lender  of  his  lien 
upon  the  body  of  his  debtor.  Ho  citizen  from 
henceforth  could  be  reduced  for  debt  to  the  condition 
of  a slave.  As,  too,  the  majority  of  those  who 
had  lost  a part  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  had  forfeited 
them  by  debt,  he  decreed  that  all,  with  the  exception 
of  proved  criminals,  and  of  those  vdio  had  incurred 
the  loss  of  civil  rights,  should  be  restored  to  their  full 
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enjoyment.  Such  an  ascendency  was  thus  gained  by 
Solon,  that  to  him  was  intrusted  the  entire  organization 
of  the  affairs  of  the  state.  The  new  constitution  was 
based  on  the  Egyptian  and  Cretan  laws,  and  to  it 
Athens  was  largely  indebted  for  its  subsequent  glory. 

The  supreme  official  body  he  established,  was  one 
consisting  of  citizens,  the  senate  or  Council  of  Four 
Hundred.  The  nature  and  course  of  the  business  are 
not,  however,  clearly  known  to  us.  Another  assem- 
bly instituted  by  him,  was  that  of  the  people.  Evqry 
question  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  their  decision 
was  first  brought  into  form  by  the  Four  Hundred, 
that  it  might  be  ready  for  immediate  debate,  or  be 
instantly  assented  to  by  merely  holding  up  the  hand. 
Only  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  crimes  not  contem- 
plated by  the  actual  law,  were  brought  before  the 
people,  who,  in  their  legislative  capacity,  were  to 
decide  on  the  liability  to  punishment.  Every  question 
was  determined  by  a majority  of  votes.  When  any 
one  was  of  a personal  nature,  the  voting  was  secret, 
by  beans,  or,  at  a later  period,  by  pebbles. 

In  the  time  of  Solon,  three  parties  revived  their 
ancient  feuds  under  appointed  leaders.  One,  called 
the  Plain,  was  headed  by  Lycurgus ; another,  termed 
the  Coast,  by  Megacles ; and  the  third,  denominated 
the  Highlands,  by  Pisistratus,  a relative  of  the  legisla- 
tor, and  one  of  his  early  friends.  In  vain,  however, 
was  it  for  Lycurgus  and  Megacles  to  contend  with 
Pisistratus.  Not  only  did  he  claim  descent  from 
Codrus,  but,  endowed  with  great  abilities,  having 
winning  manners,  and  becoming  popular  by  his 
munificence  to  the  poor,  he  well  knew  that  he  surpassed 
his  antagonists,  and  was  intent  on  rising  to  the  highest 
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station.  Accordingly,  he  adopted  an  expedient,— one, 
however,  which  was  highly  dishonorable : wounding 
himself  and  his  mules,  he  drove  his  chariot  furiously 
into  the  public  place,  where  he  told  the  multitude,  that 
on  going  into  the  country  he  had  been  attached  by 
assassins,  only  because  he  was  their  avowed  friend, 
A general  burst  of  indignation  arose,  and  an  assembly 
was  convened  by  his  partisans,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed, notwithstanding  Solon  raised  his  voice  against 
the  proposition,  that  fifty  citizens,  armed  with  clubs, 
should  guard  the  person  of  Pisistratus.  With  the  aid 
of  his  own  guard,  Megacles  left  the  city;  Lyeurgus 
and  his  party  refrained  from  further  opposition ; and 
Pisistratus,  in  the  full  gratification  of  his  ambition,  is 
termed  by  historians  the  “ Tyrant  of  Athens,” 

He  adopted  measures  for  securing  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  supremacy,  by  taking  a body  of 
foreign  mercenaries  into  bis  pay,  and  perpetrating  acts 
of  violence.  His  revenues  were  derived  from  Attica ; 
iu  part,  probably,  from  tlie  mines  of  Laurium,  and 
partly  from  the  gold-mines  on  the  Strymon.  These 
appear  to  have  been  private  property,  and  possibly 
came  into  his  hands  through  his  connection  with  the 
royal  family  of  Macedonia.  There  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  he  attended  to  the  defense  of  the  city, 
rearing  walls  and  fortifications  of  great  strength  and 
height ; while  he  did  not  neglect  its  embellishment 
or  the  cultivation  of  the  arts. 

“ On  the  whole,”  says  Thirl  wall,  “ though  we  cannot 
approve  the  steps  by  which  he  mounted  to  honor,  we 
must  own  that  he  made  a princely  use  of  it,  and  may 
believe,  that  though  under  his  dignity  Athens  could 
never  have  arisen  to  the  greatness  she  afterwards 
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attained,  she  was  indebted  to  his  rule  for  a season  of 
repose,  during  which  she  gained  much  of  that  strength 
which  she  finally  possessed.” 

To  Pisistratus  and  his  sons  has  been  traced  the 
special  encouragement  of  poetry,  by  their  collecting 
the  works  of  Homer. 

The  elevation  which  Athens  gained  by  his  adminis- 
tration was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  ancient  city 
was  reduced  to  ruin,  and  all  its  temples  and  buildings 
were  destroyed,  excepting  those  which  were  able  to 
resist  the  action  of  fire,  and  the  fury  of  the  Persians, 

“ When  Xerxes  pour’d  his  millions  o’er  the  land,” 

and  when  an  irruption  was  subsequently  made  by 
Mardonius,  After  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  Platsaa, 
the  forces  of  the  invaders  being  broken,  and  Greece 
liberated  from  the  perils  of  subjugation  by  a foreign 
powrer,  Athens  rose  from  its  ruins,  and  advanced 
toward  that  high  condition  which  has  given  it  a great 
and  lasting  celebrity. 

Milton,  as  he  surveyed  it  in  its  pre-eminence, 
describes  it  as  the  “ mother  of  arts and  as,  during 
the  course  of  events  now  rapidly  traced,  they  arose 
and  flourished,  it  will  be  desirable  to  glance  at  their 
development  and  progress,  as  the  human  means,  in  the 
order  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  by  which  Athens 
attained  its  subsequent  grandeur. 
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CHAPTER  H. 

AR  CHITE  CTURE. 

In  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  that  gave 
to  Athens  its  ultimate  distinction,  architecture  claims 
the  first  attention.  This  art,  however,  does  not  appear 
ascribable  to  the  aborigines  of  Athens.  A line  drawn 
from  the  Ambracian  to  the  Maliac  gulf,  separates  the 
primitive  land  of  the  Greeks  from  the  countries 
immediately  to  the  northward  of  it,  Epirus  and  Mace- 
donia. To  the  southward  of  this  line  are  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  from  Acarnania  to  Bceotia  and  fill  the 
rest  of  Greece.  Perhaps  the  valley  of  Peneus,  further 
to  the  northward,  lying  between  Mount  Olympus  and 
Mount  Pindus,  ought  to  be  included  within  the  primi- 
tive land  of  the  Greeks ; but  a part  of  Thessaly 
originally  belonged,  according  to  Strabo,  to  the  Thra- 
cians. The  Thracian  part  of  it  was  probably  the 
northern  border,  or  Mount  Olympus.  Such  were  the 
confined  limits  of  the  celebrated  Grecian  race ; and 
even  within  them  were  to  be  found  tribes  whose  claim 
to  the  Hellenic  name  was  doubtful. 

It  is  said  that  the  barbaric  nations  who  inhabited 
Greece,  were  chiefly  colonists  who  contributed  to 
civilize  the  formerly  wild  and  rude  inhabitants.  Such 
were  the  followers  of  Cecrops  and  Danaus : other 
tribes  are  mentioned,  among  whom  the  Pelasgi  were 
by  so  much  the  most  celebrated,  that  their  fame  has 
eclipsed  that  of  all  the  rest.  They  appear  to  have 
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been,  at  a very  early  period,  if  not  from  the  first, 
possessed  of  the  greater  part  of  Greece.  In  a cele- 
brated passage  of  the  Supplices,  HCschylus  introduces 
Pelasgus,  the  king  of  the  aboriginal  Greeks,  as 
addressing  Danaus,  who  arrives  with  a colony  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  He  claims  the  sovereignty  of  all 
Greece,  comprehending  the  Peninsula  and  the  main 
land  as  far  northward  as  the  Strymon  in  Thrace,  and 
the  river  Algos,  either  in  Illyria  or  in  Macedonia. 
Pelasgus  is  well  known  to  have  been  a mythological 
personage,  representing  the  native  people  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  especially  of  Arcadia. 

The  art  of  building  is  primarily  dependent  on  the 
condition  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  human  -family, 
which  necessarily  orders  the  kind  of  habitation  adopted 
in  any  instance,  and  ultimately  supplies  models  of 
architecture.  People,  for  example,  accustomed  to 
hunt  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  to  fish  for  the  means  of 
subsistence,  have  no  motive  to  erect  dwellings.  They 
seek  shelter  and  repose  in  the  natural  or  artificial 
caverns  of  the  rocks.  Others;  occupied  in  pastoral  life 
during  a large  portion  of  the  year,  and  frequently 
obliged  to  change  their  abode  to  procure  fresh  pas- 
turage, would  find  tents,  which  they  could  carry 
wherever  they  went,  the  most  suitable  abodes.  Agri- 
culture, on  the  other  hand,  requiring  men  to  eftgage  in 
active  and  continued  industry  on  the  same  spots, 
would  doubtless  induce  them  to  exert  their  energies  in 
the  erection  of  solid  and  durable  habitations.  The 
wooden  hut,  with  its  sloping  roof,  was  alike  required 
by  themselves  and  the  produce  of  their  fields. 

The  Greek  word  archi-tecTcton  signifies  the  chief 
fabricator  or  maker ; and  the  word  teckton  appears  to 
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mean,  originally,  a worker  in  wood.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, limited  to  the  use  of  this  material,  but,  when 
coupled  with  a qualifying  term,  it  had  a more  extensive 
signification.  The  Roman  word  architectus,  a borrowed 
word  with  a Latin  ending,  probably  signified  the  chief 
carpenter.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a fair  inference 
that  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  derived  its  origin 
from  a construction  in  wood. 

In  the  wooden  hut,  however,  there  is  the  unques- 
tionable type  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  first  trees 
driven  into  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  a 
covering  for  shelter,  originated  the  insulated  columns  of 
the  portico  of  a temple.  As  trees  were  larger  at  the 
bottom  than  the  top,  so  the  columns  diminished  in 
diameter  as  they  rose.  The  moldings  at  the  base  of 
the  capitals  originated  in  cinctures,  to  prevent  the 
splitting  of  the  timber,  and  a block  of  hard  wood  was 
also  used,  to  elevate  the  shafts  from  the  dampness  of 
the  earth,  and  thereby  prevent  decay ; which  gave  rise 
to  the  plinth.  The  great  beam  placed  horizontally  on 
the  tops  of  the  columns,  and  destined  to  receive  the 
covering  of  the  entire  building,  was  the  origin  of  the 
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architrave.  On  this  lay  the  joists  of  the  roof;  the 
space  in  height  which  they  occupy  being  called  the 
cornice  The  inclined  rafters  of  the  roof  projecting 
beyond  the  face  of  the  building,  and  delivering  the  rain 
free  of  the  walls,  originated  the  mutules,  appearing  in 
the  cornice  with  their  under  sides  inclined,  and  the 
drops  of  water  which  must  have  stood  on  them  are 
still  retained  in  the  form  of  the  guttae.  The  form  of 
the  pediment  followed  from  the  inclined  sides  of  the 
roof,  which  were  regulated  according  to  the  climate. 

But  though  Grecian  architecture  arose  from  the  rude 
fabric  of  a wooden  dwelling,  the  edifice  of  stone  could 
neither  attain  beauty  of  proportion  nor  richness  of 
ornament,  till  it  called  to  its  aid  a sister  art.  We  find 
epithets  derived  from  metal,  and  also  the  use  of  metal 
referred  to  by  Homer,  as  when  Ulysses — 

“ Toward  the  palace  moved 
Of  king  Alcinous.”* 

“ Walls  plated  bright  with  brass,  on  either  side 
Stretch’d  from  the  portal  to  the  interior  house, 

With  azure  cornice  crown’d ; the  doors  were  gold 
Which  shut  the  palace  fast ; silver  the  posts, 

Rear’d  on  a brazen  threshold,  and  above, 

The  lintels,  silver,  architraved  with  gold. 

Mastiffs,  in  gold  and  silver,  lined  the  approach 
On  either  side,  by  art  celestial  framed 
Of  Vulcan,  guardians  of  Alcinous’  gate 
Forever,  unobnoxious  to  decay.”+ 

It  appears  from  this  and  other  instances,  that  there 
were  structures  of  wood,  with  decorations  of  metal, 
prior  to  rearing  edifices  of  stone.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,J  there  existed  at  Lacedsemon  a temple  of 
Minerva,  called  “the  Brazen  House, a fact  which 
warrants  the  same  conclusion. 

* Odyssey,  by  Cowper,  book  vii,  1.  97,98.  t Ibid.  1.  103 — 113. 

t Paus.  x,  5,  11. 
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Sculpture  appears  added  to  architecture  in  the  ends 
of  the  joists  in  the  Doric  order,  which  are  ornamented 
at  intervals  with  two  whole  and  two  half  channels 
called  triglyphs.  The  spaces  between  the  triglyphs 
were  for  a long  time  left  open,  as  appears  from  a 
passage  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  where  Pylades 
advises  Orestes  to  slip  through  the  metopes  in  order  to 
get  into  the  temple.  These  intervals  were  subsequently 
filled  up,  and  in  the  other  orders  the  whole  length  of 
the  frieze  became  one  plain  surface. 

A long  period  elapsed,  however,  during  which  the 
Greeks  were  unacquainted  with  those  forms  and  pro- 
portions which  they  afterward  executed  with  so  much 
skill.  In  Homer’s  description  of  the  palace  of  Alcinous, 
already  quoted,  he  dwells  on  its  splendid  appearance, 
but  does  not  allude  to  its  harmony  of  design,  grace,  or 
elegance. 

Again  he  says,  that  Hector 

“ Enter’d  Priam’s  palace,  built 
With  splendid  porticoes,  and  which  within 
Had  fifty  chambers  lined  Avith  polish’d  stone, 

Contiguous  all,  where  Priam’s  sons  reposed 
And  his  sons’  wives,  and  where,  on  the'  other  side, 

In  twelve  magnificent  chambers,  also  lined 
With  polish’d  marble,  and  contiguous  all.”* 

The  oldest  existing  structure  in  Greece  of  regular 
form,  is  at  Mycense,  and  consists  of  two  subterranean 
chambers,  one  being  much  larger  than  the  other.  The 
outer  and  larger  one  is  of  a circular  form,  and  is  en- 
tered by  a huge  doorway,  at  the  end  of  a long  avenue 
of  colossal  walls,  built  of  stones,  which  are  roughly 
hewn  and  laid  without  mortar.  Outwardly  it  appears 
like  an  excavation,  and  within  it  resembles  an  immense 


* Iliad,  by  Ccwper,  book  vi,  lines  298-304, 
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limekiln : its  vertical  section  being  of  a somewhat  coni- 
cal form  under  curves,  like  a pointed,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  a Gothic  arch.  This  edifice  was  once 
thought  to  afford  clear  evidence  that  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  arch ; but  it  failed  * 
on  the  discovery  that  the  structure  referred  to  consisted 
of  parallel  projecting  masses  of  stone,  in  horizontal 
layers. 

Still  it  proves  that  its  architect  understood  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  arch  in  its  horizontal  position,  for  it  has 
been  found  by  excavation  above  it  that  the  rings  of 
which  the  dome  is  composed  are  complete  in  themselves, 
notwithstanding  the  outward  pressure.  The  apex  is 
formed,  not  by  a keystone,  for  of  this  the  construction 
does  not  admit,  but  by  a covering  stone  which  is  merely 
laid  on  the  courses  immediately  below  it.  Internally, 
the  lower  projecting  angles  of  the  stones  are  worked 
off  to  follow  the  general  outline.  Similar  edifices  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  also  in  Egypt,  in 
Sicily,  and  in  Italy.  They  all,  however,  tend  to  prove 
that  the  principle  of  the  construction  of  the  vertical 
arch  was  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  erection  in  all 
those  countries — a period  evidently  of  remote  anti- 
quity. 

Temples  appear  to  have  existed  in  Greece  from  its 
earliest  times.  As  all  persons  might  walk  in  the  land 
around  them,  they  were  separated  from  it  at  first  by 
very  simple  means,  as  a string,  or  a rope,  but  subse- 
quently by  an  efficient  fence,  and  even  by  a wall. 
The  whole  inclosed  space  contained  other  buildings, 
and  also  grounds  planted  with  groves  alike  accounted 
sacred. 

Long  before  the  Persian  wars,  we  hear  of  temples 
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of  extraordinary  grandeur  and  beauty.  Those  of  an 
oblong  form  had  columns  either  in  the  front  alone,*  in 
the  fore  and  back  fronts, f or  on  all  the  four  sides. J 
Many  of  the  great  temples  consisted  of  three  parts : 
the’ vestibule,  the  cella,  and  the  opisthodomus.  The 
cella  was  the  interior,  which  contained  the  statue  of 
the.  imaginary  deity,  and  sometimes  more  than  one. 
The  opisthodomus  was  a building  sometimes  attached 
to  the  back  front  of  a temple,  and  served  as  a place  in 
which  its  treasures  were  kept.  The  roof  usually  con- 
sisted of  two  inclined  planes  meeting  in  a ridge  over  the 
middle,  and  forming  a triangular  pediment  or  gable-end 
at  each  extremity.  Above  the  walls,  at  the  angles  of 
the  building,  there  were  generally  pedestals  which  rose 
to  the  roof,  and  were  intended  to  bear  statues  or  vases. 
According  to  Vitruvius,  if  the  use  of  the  edifice  permit- 
ted, the  temple  was  allowed  to  have  such  an  aspect 
that  the  statue  in  the  cella  might  have  its  face  toward 
the  west.  The  object  of  this  was,  that  those  who  en- 
tered to  sacrifice  or  make  peace-offerings,  might  have 
their  faces  toward  it  as  well  as  toward  the  east.  All 
altars,  of  the  gods  were  placed  toward  the  east,  while, 
if  the  nature  of  the  place  did  not  permit  this,  the  tem- 
ple was  to  be  turned,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  might  be  seen  from  it.  When  temples  were  erected 
by  the  road-side,  they  were  to  be  so  placed  that  those 
passing  by  might  look  toward  them  and  pay  their 
obeisance. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  there  are  certain  laws 
by  which  the  architect  is  guided  in  drawing  the  several 
heights  and  dimensions  of  the  different  styles  of  build- 
ing. A knowledge  of  these  principles  “ may  with  pro- 

* Prpstylufii  t Ainphiprostylns.  t-Peripterus.  Vitruv.  iii,  1, 
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priety  be  considered,”  as  Sir  William  Chambers  has 
stated,  “ the  basis  on  which  the  decorative  part  of  the 
art  is  chiefly  built,  and  toward  which  the  attention  of 
the  artist  must  ever  be  directed,  even  where  no  orders 
are  introduced.”  In  them  chiefly  originate  the  forms 
used  in  decoration  ;*  they  regulate  most  of  their  propor- 
tions ; and  to  their  combination,  multiplied,  varied,  and 
arranged  in  a thousand  ways,  architecture  is  indebted 
for  its  most  splendid  productions.  Many  persons, 
indeed,  consider  it  as  a confined  and  imitative  art,  the 
practice  of  which  is  limited  to  determined  forms  and 
dimensions,  without  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  or  the 
opportunity  for  an  original  conception.  These  orders, 
however,  are  merely  classifications  of  the  known  princi- 
ples of  proportion,  and  are  only  useful  to  the  student 
as  forms  and  arrangements,  universally  allowed  to  im- 
press the  mind  with  ideas  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
structure  in  which  they  are  employed.  It  wilb  there- 
fore, be  desirable  to  give  a few  elements  of  the  art. 

The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  represents  a 
Tuscan  column,  which  is  of  Roman  origin,  but  it  is  given 
because  it  is  simpler  than  any  other,  and  has  parts 
which  others  have  not,  but  with  which  it  is  necessary 
to  be  acquainted.  A Tuscan  column  has  also  a pedes- 
tal, which  is  not  found  in  Greek  architecture.  All  that 
in  this  instance  appears  under  a column,  is  a single 
block  of  stone,  without  any  enrichment  whatever. 

The  column  b is  divided  into  three  parts — the  base' 
ii,  the  capital  g,  and  the  shaft,  which  is  the  part  be- 
tween g and  h.  The  entablature  a,  is  also  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  architrave  p,  the  frieze  e,  and  the 
cornice  d. 

A column  is  sometimes  mounted  on  a pedestal  c. 
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and  that  also  is  divided  into 
three  parts — the  plinth  k,  the 
die  j,  and  the  cornice  i.  Se- 
veral of  these  members  con- 
sist of  two  or  more  moldings, 
the  forms  of  which  should  in  all 
cases  be  adapted  to  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  to  be 
placed. 

That  the  column,  entabla- 
ture, and  pedestal,  if  one  be 
employed,  should  be  so  pro- 
portioned as  to  present  an  ap- 
pearance of  order,  is  essential. 

To  effect  this  object,  there 
should  be  a relation  between 
the  height  of  the  column  and 

entablature,  the  projection  of  their  several  parts,  and 
the  diameter  and  elevation  of  the  column.  All  the 
measurements  of  an  order  have  relation  to  the  low- 
er diameter  of  the  column,  which  is  called  a module, 
and  is  divided  into  sixty  parts,  called  minutes.  In  the 
Doric  order,  however,  a module  consists  of  thirty  minutes, 
and  is  therefore  a semi-diameter.  The  importance  of 
this  arrangement,  as  forming  a standard  of  measure- 
ment, is  evident.  If  the  several  moldings  and  mem- 
bers were  made  to  have  merely  a relation  to  each  other, 
without  any  standard  of  comparison,  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  adapting  the  orders  to  suit  particular 
places ; but  as  all  measurements  are  made  in  modules 
and  minutes,  there  can  be  none  in  drawing  them  to  any 
size  that  may  be  required. 

The  first  object,  then,  must  be  to  determine  the 
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lower  diameter  of  the  column,  by  which  all  the  other 
parts  are  to  be  constructed.  The  diameters  of  columns 
vary  with  their  heights,  and  columns  of  different  orders 
have  not  the  same  diameter  when  the  heights  are  equal. 
There  is,  in  fact,  in  every  order,  a proportion  between 
the  height  of  the  column  and  the  lower  diameter ; and 
by  a knowledge  of  the  relative  proportions,  the  module 
may  be  discovered  and  the  order  accurately  described. 

The  first  that  claims  our  attention 
is  the  Doric  order.  According  to  Vi- 
truvius, Dorus,  son  of  Helen  and  the 
nymph  Orseis,  reigned  over  Achaia 
and  Peloponnesus,  and  built  a temple 
'of  the  Doric  order  on  a spot  sacred  to 
Juno  and  Argos.  Many  similar  tem- 
ples were  afterward  erected  in  other 
parts  of  Achaia,  though  at  that  time 
the  proportions  were  not  precisety 
established.  According  to  other  wri- 
ters, the  order  was  called  Doric  from 
the  Dorians,  those  Greeks  'being  so 
named  who  lived  to  the  north  of  the 
gulf  of  Corinth. 

Vitruvius  has  given  a pleasing  fable 
to  account  for  the  discovery  of  the 
relative  dimensions  of  the  columns.  “A  body  of  Greeks,” 
he  says,  “having  been  sent  under  Ion,  to  colonize  that 
part  of  Asia  before  inhabited  by  the  Carians  and  Leleges, 
built  the  cities  of  Ephesus,  Miletus,  and  others.  The 
states  here  formed  were  called  ‘ Ionian,’  from  Ion,  the 
leader  of  the  emigrants.  When  the  ancient  inhabitants 
had  been  driven  out,  they  resolved  to  build  temples  for 
their  idolatrous  worship.  The  first  was  dedicated  to 
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Apollo  Panionias  ; and  as  they  wished  to  erect  this  tem- 
ple with  columns,  and  had  not  a knowledge  of  the  proper 
proportions  of  them,  nor  knew  the  way  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  constructed,  so  as,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  fit  both  to  carry  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  to 
produce  a beautiful  effect,  they  measured  a man’s  foot, 
and  finding  its  length  the  sixth, part  of  his  height,  they 
gave  the  column  a similar  proportion  ; that  is,  they  made 
its  height,  including  the  capital,  six  times  the  thickness 
of  the  shaft,  measured  at  the  base.  Thus  the  Doric 
order  obtained  its  proportion,  its  strength,  and  beauty, ; 
from  the  human  figure.” 

Some  writers,  believing  the  Doric  order  to  have 
been  invented  from  a consideration  of  the  structure  of 
a man,  compare  a column  without  a base  to  a man 
without  feet.  M.  le  Clerc  says,  ‘‘that  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  any  satisfactory  reason  why  the  ancients  should 
have  made  columns  without  bases  and  yet  in  another 
part  of  his  work  he  suggests  two  reasons,  one  of  which 
we  consider  to  be  perfectly  valid.  Either  the  architects 
of  antiquity  had  not  yet  thought  of  employing  bases  to 
their  columns,  or  they  omitted  them  in  order  to  leave 
the  pavement  clear,  the  angles  and  projection  of  bases 
being  stumbling-blocks  to  passengers,  and  so  much  the 
more  troublesome,  as  the  columns  were  frequently 
placed  very  near  each  other.  Connect  with  the  latter 
cause,  the  fact  that  a base  but  ill  suits  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  Doric  order,  and  there  will  be  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  wre  may  readily  explain  its 
omission  in  all  the  remains  of  Grecian  Doric, 

The  shaft  is  sometimes  fluted  at  the  top  or  bottom 
only,  but  more  frequently  it  is  decorated  with  flutings 
the  whole  height,  and  twenty  in  number.  There  are 
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fixed  proportions  for  this  order,  as  the  column  varies 
from  five  to  eight  diameters ; when  eight  diameters, 
that  is,  sixteen  modules,  are  used,  the  entablature  is 
four  modules  high.  The  entablature  being  divided 
into  eight  parts,  two  are  given  to  the  architrave,  three 
to  the  frieze,  and  the  remaining  three  to  the  cornice. 
Vitruvius  gives  one  module  as  the  height  of  the  Doric 
capital,  but  this  is  scarcely  enough.  To  show  how 
great  a difference  there  is  in  the  proportion  of  different 
specimens  of  Doric,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the 
temple  at  Pee  stum,  the  height  of  the  column  was  only 
four  diameters  eight  minutes,  the  architrave  forty-two 
minutes,  the  frieze  forty  and  a half,  and  the  cornice 
twenty-one  and  a half.  Sometimes  the  metope  is 
left  quite  plain,  and  at  others  it  is  decorated  with 
sculptures.  The  skull  of  an  ox,  pateras,  garlands,  and 
gladiators,  were  commonly  introduced  by  the  ancients. 

No  columnar  edifice  appears  in  Greece  or  elsewhere 
of  earlier  date  than  the  ruined  temple  of  Corinth,  which 
is  the  simplest  and  plainest  instance  of  the  Doric  order. 
It  does  not  differ  in  its  leading  features  from  the  more 
elegant  specimens  of  later  date,  but  it  bears  no  direct 
and  easy  analogy  to  any  instances  of  columnar  arrange- 
ment of  other  countries  and  earlier  times.  From  the 
style  of  the  columns  that  are  yet  standing,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  before  Grecian  architecture 
arrived  at  any  great  perfection.  To  about  the  same 
period  we  may  refer  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhel- 
lenius  at  JSgina,  and  also  some  of  the  similar  edifices 
in  Sicily,  which  was  colonized  by  the  Greeks  about  six 
hundred  years  B.  C.  But  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  hereafter  to  be  described,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  Doric  edifices  of  Greece. 
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The  Ionic  order  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  lonians  requiring 
a lighter  and  more  elegant  struc- 
ture for  a temple  to  Diana.  “ Seek- 
ing, therefore,  a new  proportion/’ 
says  Vitruvius,  “ they  used  the 
female  figure  as  the  standard ; and 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
more  lofty  effect,  they  made  the 
height  of  the  column  eight  times 
the  thickness.  Under  it  they 
placed  a base,  after  the  manner 
of  a shoe  to  a foot;  they  also 
added  volutes  to  its  capitals,  like 
graceful  curling  hair  hanging  on 
each  side.  On  the  shafts  they 
sank  channels,  which  bear  a re- 
semblance to  the  folds  of  a matronly  garment/’ 

A temple  of  this  order  at  Ephesus,  dedicated  to 
Diana,  was  used  for  tie  idolatrous  worship  of  that 
goddess  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  425  feet  long,  and  220  broad,  and  the  columns 
were  60  feet  high.  It  was  designed  by  Ctesiphon, 
and  was  four  hundred  years  in  course  of  erection,  the 
expense  being  borne  by  a tax  laid  on  all  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia.  Several  edifices  of  this  order  appear  at  Athens. 

The  capital  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Ionic 
order.  It  consists  of  four  spiral  projections,  called 
volutes,  two  of  which  are  placed  in  the  front,  and  two 
at  the  back  of  the  column ; they  are  supported  by  an 
ovolo  and  bead.  The  capital  was  more  or  less  decora- 
ted by  the  ancients,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
architect,  or  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  was  to 
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be  employed.  The  height  of  the  column  is  four  diame- 
ters, and  the  entablature  is  one-fourth  the  height  of  the 
column.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  Ionic 
capital,  because  its  front  and  side  faces  are  not  alike. 
“This  particularity,”  says  some  ancient  writer,  “ oc- 
casions  great  difficulty  when  there  are  breaks  in  the 
entablature,  or  where  the  decoration  is  continued  in 
dank  as  well  as  in  front;  for  either  all  the  capitals  in 
the  flank  must  have  the  baluster  side  outward,  or  the 
angular  capitals  will  have  a different  appearance  from 
the  rest,  neither  of  which  is  admissible.  In  the  temple 
of  Erectheus,  as  in  three  others,  the  corner  capitals 
have  their  angular  volutes  in  an  oblique  position, 
inclining  equally  to  the  front  and  side,  and  offering 
volute  faces  both  ways.  This  plan  overcomes  the 
difficulty/’  There  is  an  angular 
capital  from  the  temple  of  Erec- 
theus in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Grecian  Corinthian  order  is 
more  distinguished  from  the  Ionic 
by  its  capital  than  any  other  part. 
The  Temple  of  the  Winds,  and  the 
Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates, 
at  Athens,  are  examples.  The 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea  was 
built  in  this  order,  and  was  a 
superb  edifice ; but  the  city  and 
its  monuments  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

The  leaves  of  the  olive,  laurel, 
and  lotus  had  been  freely  used  in 
the  Egyptian  capital,  but  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  acanthus,  Callima- 
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chus  is  said  to  have  invented  that  of  the  Corinthian, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  Ionic  order.  The  tale 
associated  with  it  is  thus  told.  A young  woman  fell 
a victim  to  a violent  disease.  Her  nurse,  collecting  in 
a basket  those  articles  to  which  she  had  shown  a 
partiality  when  alive,  carried  them  to  her  tomb,  and 
covered  them  with  a tile  for  their  longer  preservation. 
The  basket  was  placed  on  the  root  of  an  acanthus, 
which,  though  pressed  by  the  weight,  shot  forth  its 
stem  and  large  foliage  in  the  spring,  producing  volutes 
at  the  extremities  when  it  reached  tile  angles  of  the 
tile.  Callimachus,  happening  at  this  time  to  pass  by 
the  grave,  observed  the  basket,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
foliage  which  surrounded  it.  Pleased  with  the  form 
and  novelty  of  the  combination,  he  constructed  from  it 
columns  of  this  kind  in  the  country  about  Corinth,  and 
arranging  their  proportions,  determined  the  details  by 
proper  rules. 

The  capital  of  the  Corinthian  order  consists  of  two 
rows  of  eight  leaves  each,  attached  to  a bell-formed 
mass,  with  angular  volutes,  between  which  are  two 
smaller  spirals  or  belices.  This  is  the  richest  of  all  the 
capitals,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  order  are  made  to 
correspond  with  it.  The  shaft  of  the  column  is  fluted, 
and  the  frieze  is  often  decorated  with  sculptures,  the 
cornice  also  being  enriched,  and  the  corona  supported 
by  dentils,  which  resemble  oblong  squares  set  at  cer- 
tain intervals  on  the  narrowest  part. 

Nothing  seems  so  much  to  have  puzzled  those  who 
have  but  little  information  on  the  subject,  as  the  fact 
that  there  are  but.  three  orders  of  architecture,  the 
Boric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian ; for  virtually  there 
are  no  more ; and  architects  sometimes  incur  the  censure 
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of  dullness,  because  many  others  have  not  been  in- 
vented. It  should,  however,  be  considered,  that  the 
orders  are  only  compositions  of  two  characters,  mascu- 
line vigor,  and  feminine  delicacy,  as  in  the  Doric  and 
Corinthian.  When  these  qualities  are  seen,  either  dis- 
tinct, or  united  as  in  the  matronly  Ionic  or  middle 
order,  the  plan  is  really  complete,  and  we  shall  no 
more  expect  the  addition  of  another  order  than  the 
introduction  of  a new  primitive  color.  The  Tuscan 
and  Composite,  reckoned  among  the  Roman  orders,  are 
mere  modifications  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 

The  extreme  simplicity  and  perfect  harmony  of  the 
parts  of  a Greek  structure  have  seldom  if  ever  been 
equaled  by  the  architects  of  any  other  nation.  Sir 
William  Jones,  whose  learning  and  extensive  observa- 
tion give  authority  to  his  opinion,  says : “ In  those 
elegant  arts  which  are  called  fine  and  liberal,  though 
of  less  general  utility  than  the  labors  of  the  mechanic, 
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it  is  really  wonderful  how  much  a single  nation  has  ex- 
celled the  whole  world  : I mean  the  ancient  Greeks,  of 
whose  sculpture  we  have  excellent  remains,  both  in 
gems  and  on  marble,  which  no  modern  tool  can  equal ; 
whose  architecture  we  can  only  imitate  at  a servile  dis- 
tance, but  are  unable  to  make  any  addition  to  it,  without 
destroying  its  graceful  simplicity.” 

The  early  buildings  of  Athens,  if  so  they  can  be 
called,  had  a property  arising  from  the  soil  on  which 
they  stood.  Their  site  was  a bed  of  hard  limestone 
rock,  in  most  places  thinly  covered  by  a meager  surface 
of  soil.  From  this  the  rock  frequently  projects ; and 
as  it  is  almost  always  visible,  Plato  compared  it  to  the 
bones  which  protrude  under  the  integuments  of  an 
emaciated  body/*  That  the  soil  was,  however,  adapted 
by  Athenian  skill  to  architectural  purposes,  there  is 
ample  evidence.  In  the  rocky  soil,  walls  have  been 
hewn,  pavements  leveled,  steps  and  seats  chiseled, 
cisterns  excavated,  and  niches  scooped ; almost  every 
object  required  in  a simple  state  of  society,  either  for 
public  or  private  fabrics,  was  thus,  as  it  were,  quarried 
in  the  soil  of  the  city  itself.f 

Much  was  doubtless  effected  for  Athens  by  Cimon 
the  son  of  Miltiades.  Absorbed  in  pleasure  during 
his  early  life,  he  was  assailed  by  the  satire  of  the  comic 
poets,  and  gave  but  little  promise  of  future  eminence. 
He  afterward  changed  his  course,  but  even  when  he 
had  shown  his  willingness  to  exert  himself  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  so  strong 
against  him,  that  he  resolved  to  live  in  privacy.  At 
length,  he  rose  rapidly  in  public  favor  and  esteem,  by 
a series  of  successful  enterprises.  He  achieved  the 
* Critia,  iii,  B.  t Wordsworth’s  Athens,  p.  64. 
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conquest  of  Eion,  on  the  Strymon,  which  was  held  by 
a Persian  garrison,  B.  C.  476.  In  the  same  year,  he 
destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Scyros  for  their 
acts  of  piracy,  and  especially  for  plundering  some 
Thessalian  merchants.  Other  exploits  followed.  His 
conquest  of  Naxos  was  succeeded,  in  the  same  year,  by 
a great  victory  over  the  Persians,,  which  effectually  es- 
tablished his  reputation.  He  obtained  also  special 
distinction  by  his  valor  at  Salamis. 

Distinguished  in  war,  and  with  immense  resources 
from  the  spoils  of  the  foe,  Cimon  secured  no  less  re- 
nown for  great  generosity  and  magnificence  in  the  time 
of  peace.  He  built  the  south  wall  of  Athens,  and  laid, 
ample  foundations  for  others  which  afterward  united 
the  port  called  Piraeus  with  the  city.  Nor  was  this  a 
task  of  easy  achievement : the  grounds  were  marshy 
whereon  these  walls  were  reared ; the  expense  of 
building  increased  as  they  proceeded ; and  but  for  the 
stores  of  the  public  treasury,  all  idea  of  completing 
them  must  have  been  abandoned.  Cimon  is  said  to 
have  undertaken  at  his  own  cost  many  works  for  the  im- 
provement of  Athens.  He  beautified  that  part  of  the 
city  which  looked  toward  the  south ; he  adorned  the 
forum  with  plantations  of  palm-trees,  and  surrounded 
the  schools  with  pleasant  and  sumptuous  parades.  To 
him  also  Athens  was  indebted  for  the  first  and  others 
of  those  porticoes,  which  afterward  greatly  contributed 
to  the  ornament  of  the  city,  and  the  gratification  and 
advantage  of  the  people.  In  various  ways,  by  adopt- 
ing the  most  admired  style  of  architecture,  and  by  the 
encouragement  of  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  he 
gave  proof  of  the  elegance  of  his  taste  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  disposition. 
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There  was  a disinterestedness  in  his  character,  com- 
bined with  a soundness  of  judgment,  which  may  well 
be  noticed.  One  instance  will  illustrate  both  these 
qualities.  Rhaces,  a barbarian,  who  had  revolted  from 
the  king  of  Persia,  went  to  Athens  with  great  treasures. 
On  finding  himself  harassed  by  informers,  he  sought 
the  protection  of  Cimon,  and,  to  gain  his  favor,  placed 
two  cups,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver,  in  his 
antechamber.  As  Cimon  cast  his  eyes  upon  them  he 
smiled,  and  asked  Rhaces,  “Whether  he  should  prefer 
having  him  as  a mercenary  or  a friend  ?”  “ My  friend, 

undoubtedly,’’  said  the  barbarian.  “ Go,  then,”  said  Ci- 
mon, “ and  take  these  things  back  with  you ; if  I be  your 
friend,  your  money  will  be  mine  whenever  I require  it.” 
His  private  conduct  was  well  adapted  to  conciliate 
the  regard  of  the  people.  He  permitted  them,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank,  freely  to  partake  of  the  products 
of  his  parks  and  gardens.  His  table  was  accessible 
even  to  the  poorest  classes ; and  it  was  his  constant 
custom  to  invite  those  citizens  to  his  suppers,  whom  he 
saw  unbidden  to  any  other.  He  was  attended  in  his 
walks  through  the  city  by  young  men  bearing  purses 
of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  also  well 
dressed,  that  they  might  change  their  clothes  with  the 
destitute.  These  favors  were  the  more  pleasing  from 
being  bestowed  with  remarkable  delicacy.  He  would 
often  privately  convey  money  to  those  whom  he  desired 
to  assist,  and  even,  as  an  act  of  friendship,  exchange 
his  own  robe  with  another.  Hot  that  he  thought  all 
persons  should  be  on  an  equality ; for  he  preserved  the 
rank  to  which  he  considered  himself  entitled,  disdained 
to  flatter  the  vices  of  the  people,  and  was  ever  foremost 
to  repress  their  undue  power. 
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His  great  object  being  to  aggrandize  Athens,  and 
to  centralize  in  her  the  power  of  a naval  confederacy, 
he  was  intent  on  the  humiliation  of  the  common 
enemy,  Persia.  He  had  no  jealous  feelings  toward 
other  Grecian  states,  but  maintained  with  them  faith 
and  friendship.  He  had  a decided  leaning  toward 
Sparta  ; and  when  she  was  endangered  by  a revolt  of 
the  Helots,  he  urged  the  people  to  grant  her  succor, 
saying,  “ Do  not  suffer  Greece  to  be  lamed,  and  Athens 
to  lose  its  yoke -fellow.” 

Through  life  Cimon  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
Athens.  He  stands  forth  among  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Greeks.  The  rights  of  all  civilized  and  neutral 
nations  were  acknowledged  and  respected  by  him.  In 
many  respects,  he  was  a pattern  to  rulers  who  have  a 
purer  light  to  direct  their  movements,  living,  as  he  did, 
in  the  days  of  paganism.  The  life  of  Cimon  closed 
while  laying  siege  to  Citium,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
His  triumphant  but  mournful  army  carried  his  remains 
to  Athens,  where  a sumptuous  monument  was  decreed 
to  their  honor,  and  they  were  long  known  and  vene- 
rated by  the  name  of  Cimoneia. 

Others  who  extended  the  limits  and  contributed  to 
the  adornment  of  this  far-famed  city,  have  yet  to  be 
regarded ; but  it  should  be  remembered,  as  we  proceed 
to  consider  them,  that, 

“ For  lasting  fame 
And  solid  happiness,  he  builds  too  low, 

Who  builds  beneath  the  skies.” 

It  is  only  the  believer  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who 
possesses  now  a peace  “ which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing,” and  who  shall  suffer  no  loss  when  all  things 
temporal  are  dissolved. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SCULPTURE. 

The  colonists  who  brought  into  Greece  the  arts  of 
their  respective  countries,  conferred  that  of  sculpture 
as  well  as  of  architecture. 

The  shield  of  Achilles  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
reader.  According  to  Homer,  Yulcan 

“ —fashion’d  first  a shield,  massy  and  broad,  ; 

Of  labor  exquisite,  for  which  he  form’d 
A triple  border  beauteous,  dazzling  bright, 

And  loop’d  it  with  a silver  brace  behind. 

The  shield  itself  with  five  strong  folds  he  forged, 

And  with  devices  multiform,  the  disk 
Capacious  charged,  toiling  with  skill  divine.”* 

The  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad 
is  occupied  with  the  representations  which  decorated 
this  extraordinary  work.  Of  any  such  sculptures,  of 
course,  no  trace  remains.  The  most  authentic  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  style  are  medals,  having  inscrip- 
tions from  right  to  left,  in  the  manner  of  the  Hebrews. 
Such  was  the  one  borne  by  the  statue  of  Agamemnon, 
at  Elis. 

The  Greeks  originally  made  use  of  unhewn  stones 
to  represent  their  supposed  divinities.  The  first  im- 
provement was  to  cut  these  stones  into  square  blocks, 
thirty  of  which  were  shown  to  Pausanias,  in  the  city 
of  Pharae.f  In  the  course  of  time,  the  square  block 
was  surmounted  by  a head.  Many  stones  of  this  kind 
have  been  described.  They  were  called  Hermes,  de- 
riving their  name  from  Mercury,  but  one  applied 
generally  to  a particular  class  of  statues. 

* Iliad,  by  Cowper,  book  xviii,  lines  594-600.  t Paus,  S3,  p, 
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In  other  works,  the  sculptor  employed  clay,  worked 
by  the  fingers,  and  especially  the  nails,  to  render  cer- 
tain parts  more  delicate  and  lively.  Horace  speaks  of 
finishing  a poem  ad  unguem — to  the  nail;  and  the 
classic  phrase  of  “ a man  made  to  the  nail,”  indicated 
that  he  was  highly  accomplished.  Like  the  moderns, 
the  ancients  made  works  in  plaster.  Those  of  ivory 
and  silver,  or  ivory  and  gold,  were  sometimes  of  a 
prodigious  size.  The  Greeks  generally  hewed  their 
marble  statues  out  of  one  block,  but  they  afterward 
worked  the  hands  separately,  and  sometimes  the  arms. 
When  one  was  completed,  they  polished  it  with  pumice- 
stone,  and  again  retraced  every  part  with  the  chisel. 

As  we  proceed  onward  in  the  history  of  the  people, 
we  find  that  rulers  arose  prepared  to  assist  and  promote 
the  fine  arts. 

Pericles,  the  greatest  of  Athenian  statesmen,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Cimon.  His  family  was  very  consi- 
derable in  Athens,  both  on  the  father’s  and  mother’s 
side.  His  head  was  disproportionately  large ; which 
Plutarch  supposes  to  be  the  reason  of  most  of  his  sta- 
tues representing  him  wearing  a helmet.  One  poet 
styled  him  " the  head-controller and,  as  a common 
epithet  of  Jupiter  was  “the  cloud-controller,”  the 
phrase  seems  to  have  intimated  that  he  combined  the 
force  of  many  heads,  and  accords  with  the  description 
of  Teleclides 

“ Now,  in  the  maze  of  thought  he  ruminates 
On  strange  expedients,  while  his  head,  depress’d 
With  its  own  weight,  sinks  on  his  knees  ; and  now 
From  the  vast  caverns  of  his  brain  burst  forth 
Storms  and  fierce  tjiunders.” 

Policies  studied  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  but  he 
appears  ,to  have  been  specially  indebted  to  Anaxagoras, 
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whom  the  people  called  “Nous,”  or  intelligence,  either 
in  admiration  of  his  understanding,  or  because  he  traced 
the  structure  of  the  universe  to  the  Supreme  mind. 

It  is  stated,  that  there  was  brought  from  one  of  the 
farms  of  Pericles,  a ram’s  head  with  only  one  horn. 
Lampon,  a soothsayer,  observing  that  the  horn 
grew  strong  and  fierce  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
declared  that  the  two  parties  in  the  state,  that  of  Thu- 
cydides, the  son  of  Milesias,  and  Pericles,  would  unite, 
and  invest  the  whole  power  in  him  with  whom  the 
prodigy  was  found.  Anaxagoras,  however,  having 
dissected  the  head,  showed  that  the  brain  did  not  fill 
the  whole  cavity,  but  contracted  into  an  oval  form,  and 
pointed  directly  to  that  part  of  the  skull  whence  the 
horn  took  its  rise.  Great  praise  was  in  consequence 
offered  to  the  philosopher  by  the  spectators,  but  no  less 
honor  was  afterward  given  to  Lampon  for  his  predic- 
tion, when  the  fall  of  Thucydides  occurred,  and  the 
administration  of  affairs  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Pericles. 

After  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  aristocratic  party,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  leader,  was  headed  by  Thucy- 
dides, who  formed  it  into  a more  regular  organization, 
and  produced  a greater  separation  than  had  previously 
existed  between  it  and  the  democratical  party.  Though 
superior  in  some  respects  to  Cimon,  Thucydides  was 
no  match  for  Pericles,  either  in  politics  or  eloquence. 
He  on^e  acknowledged  this,  when,  being  asked  whether 
or  not  Pericles  were  the  better  wrestler,  he  replied, 
that  “ whenever  he  threw  Pericles,  the  latter  always 
managed  to  persuade  the  spectators  he  had  never  been 
down.”  The  contest  between  the  parties  was  brought 
to  an  issue  B.  C.  444.  Thucydides  and  his  party  op- 
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posed  the  lavish  expenditure  of  treasuie  on  the  magni- 
ficent buildings  with  which  Pericles  was  adorning  the 
city,  and  the  festivals  and  other  amusements  which  he 
instituted  for  the  people.  In  reply  to  the  clamor 
that  arose  in  the  assembly,  Pericles  offered  to  dis- 
charge the  expense  of  the  works,  on  condition  that  the 
edifices  should  be  inscribed  with  his  own  name,  and 
not  with  that  of  the  citizens  of  Athens.  The  people,, 
with  acclamation,  immediately  empowered  him  to 
spend  as  much  as  he  pleased.  Pericles  was  soon  af- 
ter left  without  a rival.  Nor  did  any  one  venture 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  political  power  to  con- 
tend with  him  for  the  supremacy. 

It  was  under  his  administration  that  the  metropolis 
of  Attica  attained  that  eminence  in  art  which  has  ex- 
cited the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages. 
At  this  period,  there  were,  besides  the  Piraeus,  two 
other  harbors,  Munychia  and  Phalerum;  and  these, 
with  the  whole  of  Athens,  were  connected  by  means  of 
long  walls,  forming  one  great  city,  inclosed  within 
massy  fortifications.  Xenophon  informs  us,  that  it  con- 
tained more  than  ten  thousand  families,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  persons  to  each,  would  give  one  hundred 
thousand  souls  as  the  entire  population.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  excessive.  From  a census  of  Peri- 
cles, it  appears  that  the  number  of  Athenians  entitled 
to  the  rank  of  citizens,  was  confined  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand and  forty,  and  at  no  subsequent  period  does 
it  seem  to  have  much  exceeded  twenty  thousand, 
which,  indeed,  may  be  taken  as  the  average  amount  of 
the  free  adult  population  of  Athens,  enjoying  the  rights 
of  citizens. 

A mighty  genius  had  now  arisen,  not  only  able  in- 
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comparably  to  surpass  in  sculpture  all  that  had.  been 
previously  achieved,  but  to  raise  it  to  a height  of  which 
his  predecessors  could  have  formed  no  estimate.  This 
was  Phidias.  It  is  said  he  first  practiced  as  a painter, 
and  probably  derived  from  so  doing  that  exquisite  judg- 
ment of  effect  for  which  he  was  afterward  conspicuous. 
He  brought,  indeed,  to  his  profession  a knowledge  of 
all  the  finer  parts  of  science  by  which  it  could  be  dig- 
nified and  enhanced,  in  combining  a familiarity  with 
geometry,  optics,  history,  and  the  fictions  of  mythology, 
with  the  most  exquisite  harmonies  of  poetry. 

The  figures  of  the  predecessors  of  Phidias  were  stiff, 
rather  than  dignified ; their  forms  were  meager,  or  tur- 
gid ; the  folds  of  their  draperies  were  parallel  and  poor, 
resembling  geometrical  lines,  rather  than  the  simple  but 
ever- varying  appearances  of  nature.  They  have  a strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Etrurians. 
The  eyes  were  long  and  flat ; the  mouths,  both  of  gods 
and  men,  were  always  represented  smiling.  To  repre- 
sent the  gods  otherwise  was  considered  sacrilegious. 
Instances  of  this  expression  of  the  mouth  may  be  seen 
in  the  casts  of  the  pediment  from  HCgina  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  chin  was  pointed  ; the  curls  of  the  hair 
were  formed  into  little  rings,  and  are  said  to  have  re- 
sembled “ grains  inclosed  in  a heap  of  raisins.”  At 
best,  the  designing  was  energetical,  but  harsh — ani- 
mated, but  destitute  of  grace.  The  superior  genius  of 
Phidias,  aided  particularly  by  his  knowledge  of  paint- 
ing, gave  a grandeur  to  his  conceptions,  a gracefulness 
to  his  groups,  a softness  to  his  flesh,  and  a flow  to  his 
draperies,  till  then  unknown. 

One  proof  of  his  skill  is  thus  recorded.  It  was  in- 
tended to  place  a statue  of  Minerva  on  a column  of 
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great  height ; and  Phidias  and  a contemporary,  Alca- 
menes,  were  employed  in  forming  figures  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  better  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  citizens.  On 
inspection,  there  seemed  no  ground  for  doubt;  the 
preference  was  given  at  once  to  the  work  of  Alcamenes, 
which  appeared  neatly  and  elegantly  finished,  while 
that  of  his  rival  was  rough,  with  features  not  only 
ill-proportioned,  but  absolutely  coarse.  Phidias,  who 
was  standing  by,  now  requested  that  the  two  statues 
might  be  successively  exhibited  on  the  elevation  in- 
tended for  the  best ; and  no  sooner  was  this  done,  than 
his  triumph  was  complete.  The  minute  beauties  of  his 
antagonist’s  work,  like  the  seeming  defects  of  his  own, 
instantly  disappeared ; the  statue  of  Phidias,  which  had 
been  despised,  was  declared  to  be  perfect,  and  was 
surveyed  by  the  citizens  with  visible  emotions  of  aston- 
ishment and  delight. 

On  Phidias  devolved  the  gratifying  task  of  forming 
a statue  for  the  Athenians  from  a block  of  marble  found 
in  the  camp  of  the  Persians,  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, which  they  had  brought  with  them  as  the  mate- 
rial for  a trophy  of  a victory.  From  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  same  invaders,  he  also  made  a statue  of  Mi- 
nerva for  the  Platseans,  the  body  being  formed  of 
gilded  wood,  and  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  from  the 
marble  dug  from  the  Pentelican  mountain,  in  the  Athe- 
nian territory. 

As  Athens  had  been  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  the  opportunity  was  eagerly  seized  by  Peri- 
cles, of  adorning  it  with  far  more  splendid  edifices  than 
the  invaders  had  thrown  into  ruin.  Intent  on  this  na- 
tional design,  he  eagerly  saw  in  the  genius  of  Phidias 
all  that  was  necessary  to  its  accomplishment.  Accord- 
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.ingly,  he  appointed  this  illustrious  man  the  sculptor 
and  general  superintendent  of  all  the  public  works  then 
in  progress ; and  these,  though  finished  in  a short  pe- 
riod, seemed  built  for  ages.  They  have  been  described 
as  having  the  venerable  air  of  antiquity  when  newly 
completed,  and  retaining,  after  the  lapse  of  long  periods 
of  time,  all  the  freshness  of  youth. 

The  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  is,  with  one 
exception,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works.  It  was 
thirty-nine  feet  in  height, 
and  formed  of  ivory  and  gold, 
being  most  probably  com- 
posed originally  of  the  for- 
mer material,  and  overlaid, 
at  least  in  parts,  with  the 
latter.  Minerva  was  repre- 
sented erect,  clothed  in  a 
tunic  reaching  to  the  feet, 
and  having  in  her  left  hand 
a shield  and  spear,  while  in 
her  right  hand  she  held  a 
figure  of  victory.  On  the  mid- 
dle of  the  helmet,  a spliynx 
was  carved,  and  on  each  of 
its  sides,  a griffin.  The  kEgis 
bore  the  Medusa’s  head. 

Exquisite  specimens  of  an- 
cient sculpture  in  bas-relief 
appeared  on  the  various  parts 
of  the  figure,  which  many  of  the  writers  of  antiquity 
described  in  the  most  eulogistic  manner. 

Such  a triumph  of  art  as  the  statue  of  Minerva  exci- 
ted envy  and  hatred.  Menon,  one  of  his  pupils  and 
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assistants,  charged  Phidias  with  having  embezzled  part 
of  the  forty-four  talents  of  gold  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted  for  its  decoration.  But  Pericles,  having 
foreseen  that  such  an  accusation  might  arise,  advised 
Phidias  so  to  employ  the  precious  metal,  that  it  might 
be  readily  separated  from  its  appointed  place  ; and  this 
recommendation  being  followed,  the  gold  was  taken 
down  and  weighed,  and  found  to  be  perfectly  right. 
To  surpass  the  greatest  of  his  works  at  Athens,  Phidias 
formed  a statue  of  Jupiter  Glympius  for  the  Eleans, 
and  inscribed  on  the  base,  as  in  reproach  for  the  jea- 
lousies by  which  he  had  been  assailed : “ Phidias,  the 
Athenian,  the  son  of  Charmides,  made  me.”  It  was 
confessedly  without  a rival  in  ancient  times. 

We  may  now  glance  at  a few  striking  peculiarities  in 
the  sculptures  of  the  Greeks.  The  profile  they  ad- 
mired, as  peculiar  to  dignified  beauty,  consisted  in  a 
line  almost  straight,  or  marked  with  such  gentle  incli- 
nations, as  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a straight 
line.  In  the  figures  of  women  and  young  persons,  the 
forehead  and  nose  form  a line  approaching  the  perpen- 
dicular. Large  eyes  were  considered  beautiful ; but 
their  form,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  enchased, 
is  more  important  in  sculpture  than  their  size.  In  this 
art,  the  light  and  shade  are  increased,  and  the  head  has. 
more  life  and  expression,  from  deepening  the  cavity  of 
the  eye.  In  the  statues  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Juno, 
the  eyes  are  large  and  round.  In  those  of  Pallas,  they 
are  also  large,  but  by  lowering  the  eyelids,  a delicate 
expression  of  youth  and  modesty  is  secured.  The  eyes 
of  Venus  are  small,  but  additional  effect  is  obtained  by 
the  lower  eyelid  being  a little  raised. 

Much  depends  in  sculpture  on  the  mouth.  The 
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lower  lip  is  fuller  than  the  upper,  when  the  chin  is  ele- 
gantly rounded.  Sometimes  the  lips,  as  those  of  Ve- 
nus, are  half  opened.  ISTo  part  of  the  head  was  executed 
by  the  ancients  with  greater  care  than  the  ears.  A 
statue  in  which  they  were  only  roughly  marked,  instead 
of  being  highly  finished,  would  thus  prove  to  be  of  mod- 
ern date.  The  precise  form  of  the  ear  was  copied  in 
taking  likenesses ; thus  a head,  the  ears  of  which  have 
a very  large  opening,  is  known  to  be  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  sculp- 
ture, the  hair  was  curled  and  flowing,  except  ili  pro- 
ducing any  exact  resemblance,  for  then  it  was  conformed 
to  the  model.  In  the  heads  of  women,  as  the  Amazons, 
the  hair  was  thrown  back,  and  tied  behind  in  a waving 
manner,  giving  an  agreeable  variety  of  light  and  shade. 
Young  persons  are  represented  as  wearing  their  hair 
long,  and  it  sometimes  falls  down  the  shoulders,  as  in 
the  Bacchus  and  the  Apollo. 

Other  parts  of  the  human  figure  received  minute  at- 
tention. The  hands  of  young  persons  were  repre- 
sented as  moderately  plump,  with  little  cavities  at  the 
points  of  the  fingers ; and  these  tapered  very  gently 
from  the  root  to  the  tips,  like  well-proportioned  columns, 
while  the  joints  were  scarcely  perceptible. 

Minutely  perfect  all ! Each  dimple  sunk, 

And  every  muscle  swell’d,  as  nature  taught. 

In  tresses,  braided  gay,  the  marble  waved, 

Flow’d  in  loose  robes,  or  thin  transparent  veils, 

Sprang  into  motion,  soften’d  into  flesh, 

Or  fired  to  passion.” 

The  poet  is  as  just  in  describing  the  admirable  repre- 
sentation of  the  drapery,  as  in  his  reference  to  the  hu- 
man figure.  The  vestments  of  women  generally 
consisted  of  cotton,  produced  in  the  isle  of  Cos ; linen 
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cloth,  or  some  other  light  material : at  a later  period, 
of  silk,  and  sometimes  of  woolen  cloth.  These  varieties 
were  accurately  marked  by  the  Greek  sculptors.  The 
lighter  materials  were  distinguished  by  their  transpa- 
rency and  small  united  folds,  while  those  of  the  heavier 
garments  were  proportionably  full.  It  is  a curious  fact, 
that  the  vestments  of  certain  statues  were  colored. 
The  draper}?-  of  Jupiter  was  red : that  of  ISTeptune,  the 
nereids,  and  the  nymphs,  was  sea-green.  The  mantle 
of  Apollo  was  blue  or  violet ; Bacchus  was  attired  in 
white*;  Juno  in  sky-blue ; and  Pallas  had  a fiame- 
colored  mantle.  Kings  were  arrayed  in  purple, 
priests  in  white,  and  conquerors  sometimes  in  'sea- 
green. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  representations  of  in- 
dividuals produced  by  the  Greeks  were  often  superior 
to  the  personification  of  their  gods.  Thus  it  is  said  that 
the  head  of  the  large  Antinous  is  finer  than  that  of  Apollo. 
In  the  most  perfect  antiquities  there  is  a beautiful 
simplicity,  a freedom  of  action,  a violence  of  passion, 
and  a certain  expression  of  sweetness  and  dignity, 
which  might  be  copied  from  the  objects  around.  There 
are  not  wanting  cases  in  which  action  and  energy  are 
displayed,  but  quietness  and  repose  appear  in  the  far 
greater  number  of  instances.  The  Niobe,  more  than 

O 

any  other  antique  head,  combines  truth  and  beauty, 
with  extreme  passion.  But  even  here  there  is  no 
abrupt  or  violent  sorrow;  emotion  fixed,  intense, 
habitual ; it  is  as  if  a lovely  woman  had  been  changed 
into  stone. 

In  the  Elgin  Marbles,  the  various  figures  have  the 
ease,  simplicity,  and  variety  of  human  nature.  Even 
the  details  of  the  subordinate  parts  were  distinctly  and 
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accurately  given,  as  the  loose  hanging  folds  of  the  skin, 
the  veins  under  the  belly,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  horses ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  admirable,  these  vessels  are 
more  or  less  swollen,  according  to  the  degree  of  action 
in  which  the  animal  is  represented. 

We  are  reminded  in  these  details  of  the  remark  of  an 
eminent  writer : — 

“When  Phidias  was  performing  the  process  by 
which  a rude  block  of  marble  was  to  become  a beauti- 
ful and  majestic  human  form,  he  despised  no  implement 
or  operation,  however  slight,  which  could  in  any  man- 
ner or  degree  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  that  in- 
tended form.  There  is  in  this  world,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  human  mind,  a rude  and  perverse 
intellectual  substance,  incomparably  harder  to  be 
brought  into  something  like  a perfect  shape  than  any 
piece  of  stone  which  the  artist  had  to  work  upon.  It 
is,  however,  under  a grand  process ; and  we  have  san- 
guine hopes  that  it  will  come  forth  at  length,  wrought 
to  a degree  of  excellence  which  will  contrast,  wonder- 
fully and  delightfully,  with  its  former  condition.  This 
excellence  must  include,  and  partly  consists  in,  a highly 
improved  faculty  for  the  general  perception  of  order 
and  beauty — an  intelligence  not  only  of  the  chief  rela- 
tions and  harmonies  in  metaphysical  and  moral  truth, 
but  also  of  that  kind  of  rectitude  which  constitutes 
order  and  beauty  in  the  material  world.”*  It  may, 
however,  be  added,  that  there  is  a still  higher  state  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible : it  is*  the  percep- 
tion and  desire  of  moral  excellence.  This  can  only  be 
wrought  in  us  by  the  word  of  truth,  and  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Man  attains  his  highest  dignity  and 

* John  Foster. 
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greatest  happiness,  when  he  is  conformed  to  the  image 
of  “ God’s  dear  Son.”  Describing  himself  with  those 
who  had  received  “ the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God,”  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  says : “ We  all, 
with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a glass  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.” — 
2 Cor.  iii,  18.  What  an  object  is  this  for  individual 
solicitude,  desire,  and  pursuit ! 

Singularly  dignified  was  the  attitude  which  Pericles 
assumed  toward  the  people  in  the  height  of  his  power. 
Though  invested  with  boundless  influence,  he  never 
perverted  it  to  sinister  or  unworthy  purposes.  It  is  said 
by  Thucydides,  the  historian  of  Greece — the  son  of 
Olorus,  and  always  to  be  distinguished  from  the  son  of 
Milesias — that  so  long  as  Pericles  was  at  the  head  of  the 
state  in  peace,  he  administered  its  affairs  with  modera- 
tion, and  kept  so  safe  a guard  over  it,  that  it  became  in 
his  time  very  great.  Powerful,  alike,  on  the  ground 
of  his  reputation  and  government,  and  clearly  demon- 
strating his  integrity,  he  freely  restrained  the  multitude, 
and  guided  them  according  to  his  pleasure.  Whenever 
he  saw  them  insolently  confident,  he  reduced  them  by 
his  speeches  to  a more  wary  temper ; and  when  they 
were  unwarrantably  alarmed,  he  restored  them  again 
to  quietude  and  confidence. 

As  a statesman  and  a warrior,  the  talents  of  Pericles 
have  never  been  questioned ; as  a man  of  learning  and 
a patron  of  the  fine  arts,  he  was  greatly  distinguished. 
With  the  literature  of  his  day  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted, and  an  interesting  anecdote  has  been  pre- 
served of  his  scientific  knowledge.  On  the  embarkation 
of  a naval  force  which  he  commanded,  the  pilot,  terri- 
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fied  by  what  he  deemed  an  unlucky  omen- — an  eclipse 
of  the  sun — prognosticated  only  defeat  and  misfortune. 
The  chief,  observing  the  dismay  to  spread,  suddenly 
pulled  off  his  cloak,  and  muffling  the  pilot’s  face  with 
it,  asked  him  if  that  were  terrible  and  disastrous? 
“ No !”  said  the  pilot.  “ What  difference  do  you 
make,  then,”  said  Pericles,  “ between  one  darkness  and 
another  ? they  both  proceed  from  a like  cause ; only 
that  which  shades  the  sun  is  a larger  body  than  the 
cloak  which  covers  your  eyes.”  This  sagacious  remark 
soothed  the  mind  of  the  pilot,  and  aroused  the  spirits 
of  the  crew,  and  the  expedition  proceeded  without 
further  interruption.  Pericles  won  the  title  of  Olym 
pius,  from  his  magnificence  and  splendor  in  the  fine  arts. 
His  honesty  has  sometimes  been  questioned,  but  the 
imputation  is  ridiculous.  Against  such  allegations  may 
be  placed  the  explicit  testimony  of  Plutarch  and  Iso- 
crates to  his  integrity,  while  Thucydides  affirms  that  he 
was  “ clearly  or  notoriously  honest.” 

Pericles  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  plague. 
Some  of  the  first  people  of  Athens  attended  him  on 
the  bed  of  death,  and  talking  freely  with  each  other, 
related  much  to  his  praise.  Suddenly  interrupting 
them,  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  they  should  insist 
on  those  actions  of  his  life  which  were  rather  vain- 
glorious than  useful,  while  they  had  forgotten  to 
mention  the  great  feature  of  his  administration — “ that 
no  citizen  of  Athens  had  ever  cause  to  put  on  a mourn- 
ing garment  through  him.”  With  these  words  on  his 
lips,  he  appears  with  composure  to  have  closed  his 
eyes  on  the  present  world.  Pericles  was  a pagan,  and 
the  decision  pronounced  on  his  spirit  after  it  left  the 
body,  was  that  of  God  who  cannot  err.  And  He 
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will  be  equally  just  when  we  are  called  to  stand  at  his 
dread  tribunal.  But  far  different  are  our  circumstances 
from  those  of  Pericles ; “ we  have  precept  upon  pre- 
cept ; line  upon  line ; here  a little,  and  there  a little 
and  it  becomes  us  to  remember,  that  as  to  us  much  has 
been  given,  so  of  us  much  will  be  required. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PAINTING. 

The  Greeks  painted  tabular  pictures  on  wood,  and 
mural  pictures  on  walls.  Their  mode  was  that  of  en- 
caustic or  wax-painting,  and  distemper  or  glue-painting. 
In  encaustic  on  wood,  they  used  a stylus  or  metal  point ; 
in  distemper  and  encaustic  on  walls,  brushes  were  em- 
ployed. Tabular  pictures  were  prepared  with  a 
ground  of  wax,  and  the  composition  was  drawn  in  with 
the  point.  Haydon  mentions  a sale  of  antiquities  in 
London,  in  which  there  was  a perfect  Greek  tablet 
with  a wax  ground,  a stylus  attached  to  it,  as  boys 
hang  slate  pencils  to  their  slates,  and  a sentence  of 
Greek  actually  half  cut.  The  tablet  was  like  a slate ; 
the  middle  had  been  planed  smooth,  and  the  frame 
had  been  left  rounded. 

It  is  difficult,  from  the  scarcity  of  existing  materials, 
to  form  a correct  judgment  of  the  precise  degree  of 
excellence  actually  attained  by  the  Greek  painters. 
Though  they  used  solid  and  durable  substances,  as 
larch,  box- wood,  or  fir,  for  the  ceilings  and  walls  of 
buildings,  and  sometimes  even  marble,  yet  their  pic- 
tures have  almost  entirely  perished.  Nor  need  this 
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excite  surprise ; for,  when  the  colossal  figures  of  Phi- 
dias are  lost,  the  pictures  of  Zeuxis  or  Parrhasius  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  survive.  Especially  will  this 
be  apparent,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  use  of  oil  in 
painting  was  probably  unknown ; and  as  distillation  was 
not  understood,  the  varnishes  employed  were  necessarily 
imperfect,  and  could  not  prevent  decay. 

Little  doubt  can,  however,  be  entertained,  that  there 
were  some  high  excellences  which  the  Greeks  did  not 
fail  to  reach.  As  sculptures  of  the  highest  grandeur 
and  beauty  were  placed  in  every  forum  and  temple, 
the  paintings  must,  in  some  degree,  have  been  worthy 
of  association  with  such  works  as  the  Apollo,  the 
Yenus,  and  the  Laocoon.  Eminence  in  one  art  would 
render  signal  failure  in  the  other  not  only  conspicuous, 
but  absolutely  intolerable.  The  Elgin  Marbles,  though 
the  works  of  the  best  age  of  Greek  art,  were  only  the 
minor  ornaments  of  that  temple  in  which  the  Minerva 
of  Phidias  was  reverenced ; and  astonishing  as  they  are 
in  easy  majesty  and  natural  grandeur,  they  were 
executed  by  artists  inferior  in  their  day  to  the  mighty 
sculptor  of  the  principal  statue.  The  art,  therefore, 
which  shared  with  such  works  the  admiration  of 
Athens,  must  have  made  a very  considerable  ad- 
vance. 

Pliny,  in  his  inquiries  into  ancient  painting,  states 
its  origin  to  have  occurred  at  a period  long  after  that 
in  which  sculpture  was  first  practiced  both  by  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Greeks.  In  its  earliest  state,  Philo- 
cles  of  Egypt,  and  Cleanthus  of  Corinth,  were  the  in- 
ventors of  outline,  and  Ardices  of  Corinth,  and  Thele- 
phanes  from  Sicyon,  appeared  as  its  first  practitioners. 
To  this  time,  however,  may  be  applied  the  accusation 
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of  ^Elian,  that  the  ancients  were  obliged  to  write  be- 
neath their  illustrations,  “ This  is  a bull,  this  is  a horse, 
this  is  a tree.” 

The  first  effort,  after  drawing  the  outline,  was  to 
color  the  inside  black,  like  the  black  profiles  and  whole- 
length  figures  seen  in  some  of  our  dwellings.  To  per- 
form this  part  well,  was  at  that  time  hailed  as  an 
eminence  in  art.  An  advance  was  made  on  this  by 
defining  by  line  only — an  outline  of  an  object,  in  fact, 
without  a shade.  Next  came  a special  distinction. 
Cleophantus  of  Corinth  ground  up  a red  brick,  and 
was  the  first  to  try  a positive  color ; then  followed 
the  plan  of  having  a white  ground  covered  with  wax. 
One  color  after  another  was  added  to  the  list ; for  as 
burnt  brick  produced  a red,  so  other  earths,  undergo- 
ing similar  processes,  yield  various  shades. 

For  distemper  painting,  the  Greeks  dissolved  color 
in  water,- and  mixed  it  with  glue,  thus  producing  the 
tempera  of  modern  artists.  On  encaustic  pictures  they 
put  “ burnt  in,”  because  heat  was  employed  to  melt 
the  wax.  Pliny  says  that  certain  colors  will  not  stand 
without  varnish,  and  that,  after  they  were  laid  on  walls 
and  dried,  they  disappeared,  without  a mixture  of 
warm  wax  and  oil  were  added.  In  an  ancient  picture 
of  a painter’s  room,  a little  boy  appears  blowing  the 
fire.  The  Greek  artist  certainly  had  his  chafing-dish, 
and  when  the  varnish  was  dry  it  was  heated  by  this 
machine,  afterward  rubbed  with  white  candles,  and 
polished  with  white  napkins. 

Eumarus,  a painter  of  Athens,  was  the  earliest  who 
gave  to  male  and  female  their  proper  lineaments. 
Cimon,  the  Cleonean,  first  invented  the  mode  of  repre- 
senting faces  as  looking  up  or  down,  or  on  one  side, 
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fore-shortening  the  drawing  of  figures  at  an  angle,  the 
undulations  of  draperies,  and  inequalities  of  surfaces." 
He  seems  also  to  have  excelled  in  anatomical  know- 
ledge ; for  in  his  figures  he  represented  with  unwonted 
accuracy  the  knitting  of  the  joints,  and  the  branching 
of  the  veins. 

Panoenus  painted  the  shield  of  Minerva  at  Elis, 
and  also  the  Battle  of  Marathon ; and  so  far  had 
the  knowledge  of  color  advanced  at  that  time,  that 
portraits  of  the  great  leaders,  Miltiades,  Callimachus, 
and  Cynsegyrus,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  and  of 
Datis  and  Artaphernes,  were  introduced  and  known  by 
the  spectators. 

Polygnotus,  who  flourished  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  appears  to  have 
contributed  more  largely  to  advance  his  art  than  all 
preceding  painters.  Instead  of  leaving  the  coun- 
tenance, as  it  had  been,  destitute  of  fire  and  animation, 
a kind  of  leaden  dullness  pervading  its  features,  it  was 
his  to  kindle  up  expression,  and  diffuse  intellect  and 
feeling  through  the  frame.  He  was  the  first  to  soften 
the  rigidity  of  his  predecessors ; painting  the  mouth 
open,  that  the  teeth  might  be  displayed,  and  emotion 
depicted.  He  clothed  his  figures  with  appropriate 
draperies,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  author  of  delicacy  and 
expression  in  the  painting  of  Greece,  though  his  style 
is  said  to  have  been  hard,  and  his  coloring  not  equal  to 
his  design.  He  painted  gratuitously  the  Hall  at  Del- 
phi, and  the  Portico  at  Athens. 

It  was  decreed  by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  that 
Polygnotus,  whom  they  considered  a monumental 
painter,  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense 
wherever  he  went,  as  a mark  of  the  national  admira- 
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tion  for  his  great  work — the  Hall  at  Delphi.  He 
unquestionably  possessed  a fine  mind,  great  power 
of  coloring,  and  was  worthy  of  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art. 

Apollodorus,  the  Athenian,  attained  distinction ; but 
“ the  door,”  says  Pliny,  “ that  he  had  opened,  Zeuxis 
boldly  marched  through,”  daring  everything  that  pen- 
cil could  do,  and  carrying  it  to  its  “ greatest  glory.” 
The  former  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  carry  light 
and  shade,  and  chiaro-obscuro,  to  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion ; and  he  could  not  endure  that  his  fame  should  be 
eclipsed  by  a young  artist,  who  had  studied  under  his 
own  eye.  Still  Zeuxis  seems  to  have  rapidly  risen  to 
the  highest  distinction  in  Greece,  and  to  have  acquired 
by  his  art  both  riches  and  renown. 

He  was  unhappily  a vain  man,  appearing  at  the  Olym- 
pic games  attired  in  a mantle  on  which  his  name  was 
embroidered  in  letters  of  gold.  When  he  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  honor,  he  refused  to  receive  money  for  his 
pictures,  bestowing  them  only  as  presents,  from  his 
regarding  them  as  above  all  pecuniary  value.  So  far 
as  wealth  would  procure  distinction,  he  stooped  to  ob- 
tain it,  but  he  declined  it  when  he  thought  that  its 
refusal  would  add  to  his  dignity.  He  seems  to  have 
completed  his  works  with  great  care.  When  Agathar- 
chus,  the  painter,  prided  himself  on  the  celerity  and 
ease  with  which  he  dispatched  his  pieces,  Zeuxis 
replied,  “ If  I boast,  it  shall  be  of  the  slowness  with 
which  I finish  them.” 

Zeuxis  had  a rival  in  Parrhasius,  with  whom  he 
entered  into  contest.  The  former  painted  a cluster  of 
grapes  so  perfectly,  that  birds  came  and  pecked  them 
as  they  were  exhibited  on  the  table.  Elated  with  such 
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a testimony,  lie  asked  Parrliasius  to  draw  back  the 
curtain  which  he  supposed  concealed  that  painter’s 
work,  anticipating  a certain  triumph.  But  disappoint- 
ment awaited  him.  The  curtain  was  merely  a painting 
of  one  by  Parrhasius ; but,  to  his  honor,  Zeuxis  ingen- 
uously confessed  his  defeat,  remarking,  “ I have  only 
deceived  birds,  but  you  have  deceived  me  /”  Another 
story  is  told  of  Zeuxis : he  painted  a boy  with  a basket 
of  grapes  so  naturally,  that  the  birds  resorted  to  them 
as  if  they  were  real ; on  which  he  acknowledged  that 
the  boy  had  not  been  well  painted,  since,  had  the 
similitude  been  equal  in  both  cases,  the  boy  would 
have  deterred  the  birds  from  approaching.  Such 
stories  are  not  only  to  be  regarded  as  amusing,  but  as 
tending  to  illustrate  principles.  Zeuxis  was  beyond 
doubt  a great  painter. 

Parrhasius  demands  honorable  mention  in  the  his- 
tory of  art.  He  first  gave  correct  proportions  to  paint- 
ing ; spirit  to  the  head,  elegance  to  the  hair,  and  beauty 
to  the  countenance.  He  displayed  qualities  similar  to 
those  which  in  after  times  have  been  admired  in  Cor- 
reggio, and,  singularly  enough,  exhibited  the  defects  of 
that  eminent  painter.  His  greatest  work  was  an  alle- 
gorical painting  of  the  genius  of  the  Athenians,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  embody  the  wayward  and  con- 
tradictory passions,  the  greatness  and  the  weaknesses, 
the  admirable  tastes  and  contemptible  jealousies,  of 
that  singular  yet  interesting  people.  The  picture  of 
Theseus  obtained  for  him  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Athens ; it  was  afterward  placed  in  the  capitol  at 
Rome.  Like  his  rival,  he  stands  accused  of  great  os- 
tentation and  vanity.  He  appeared  in  public,  attired 
in  rich  and  costly  garments  of  purple,  embroidered 
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with  gold.  But  lie  seems  to  have  had  greater  failings 
than  these. 

Timanthes  had  a remarkable  power  of  expression, 
and,  after  exhausting  it  on  all  the  principal  agents 
of  his  celebrated  picture  “ Iphigenia,”  he  covered  the 
face  of  the  father,  not  venturing  to  trust  his  hand  to 
attempt  imitation,  but  leaving  every  spectator  to 
imagine  for  himself  the  agony  he  endured.  To  Timan- 
thes the  credit  of  inventing  such  representations  has 
been  attributed. 

Apelles  now  appeared ; refined,  accomplished,  ele- 
gant, laboring  for  the  palace  and  the  temple,  and 
patronized  alike  by  the  sovereign  and  the  people.  He 
is  described  as  having  drawn  with  “ the  last  degree  of 
perfection.”  He  knew,  he  said,  “when  to  leave  off,” 
which  is  a “great  art;”  and,  contrasting  himself  with 
another  artist,  he  added,  “Protogenes  does  not.” 
“ Overworking,”  said  he,  “ is  injurious.”  Apelles  was 
a generous  man,  and  acknowledged  superiority  in  oth- 
ers, whenever  discovered. 

Of  him  an  interesting  story  is  told.  Protogenes 
lived  at  Rhodes,  and  Apelles  sailed  to  see  him.  On 
landing,  he  called  at  his  house,  but  the  artist  was  out. 
Shown  by  an  old  woman  into  his  painting-room,  he 
found  a tablet  with  its  wax  ground  ready  for  a picture, 
and,  taking  up  a stylus,  he  drew  upon  it  an  exquisite 
line.  It  was  seen  by  Protogenes  on  his  return,  who 
exclaimed,  admiringly,  “ The  stranger  must  be  Apelles, 
as  nobody  else  could  draw  one  so  perfect.”  He  how- 
ever took  the  stylus,  and,  perhaps  to  his  own  surprise, 
drew  one  still  finer,  saying,  “ Should  the  stranger  call 
again,  show  him  this,  and  say  it  is  what  he  is  seeking.” 
Apelles  returned,  blushed  to  see  what  had  been  done, 
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again  took  the  stylus,  and  drew  a third  line,  which 
could  not  be  exceeded.  Protogenes,  on  seeing  this,  im- 
mediately sought  his  visitor,  saying,  that  he  could 
carry  a line  no  further. 

The  tablet,  with  these  lines  upon  it,  was  considered 
by  all  the  Greek  artists  as  a prodigy.  After  the  death 
of  Apelles  and  Protogenes,  it  was  preserved  in  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  where  it  was 
seen  by  Pliny,  containing  nothing  but  “ fleeting  lines,” 
and  yet  superior  to  all  that  was  found  in  the  finest 
works.  It  was  unfortunately  burned  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  palace.  It  was  supposed  by  Michael  An- 
gelo that  these  celebrated  lines  must  have  described  a 
contour  of  some  part  of  the  body.  Artists  felt  the 
value  of  the  contest  that  had  taken  place,  while  it  illus- 
trated the  important  principle,  that  the  knowledge  of 
construction  is  the  basis  of  correct  design,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  beauty. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Apelles  to  do  something  in 
his  art  every  day,  whatever  might  occur ; and  henee 
the  proverb,  so  worthy  of  general  reception,  “ No  day 
without  a line.”  When  he  had  finished  a picture,  he 
was  accustomed  to  set  it  in  a public  place,  and  to 
conceal  himself  behind  it,  that  he  might  hear  the  re- 
marks of  the  passers-by.  On  one  occasion  a shoemaker 
observed  a defect  in  a shoe,  and  as  Apelles  thought  he 
must  know  better  than  himself  in  reference  to  such 
matters,  he  immediately  corrected  his  work  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  shoemaker,  however,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  his  first  remark,  afterward  acquired  sufficient 
confidence  to  censure  the  leg  of  one  of  the  figures. 
But  this  was  not  to  be  calmly  endured.  Apelles  felt 
that  here  he  knew  better  than  the  shoemaker,  and 
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thrusting  out  his  head  from  behind  the  picture,  admin- 
istered the  reproof,  which  has  long  been  a proverb, 
“ Let  not  the  cobbler  go  beyond  his  last.” 

Apelles  used,  it  is  said,  only  four  colors.  The 
chief  excellence  of  the  Greeks,  therefore,  may  have  con- 
sisted in  their  power  of  design.  All  the  pictures 
enumerated  by  Pliny,  consist  either  of  a single  figure, 
or  of  groups  of  figures,  representing  the  human  form. 
Landscape  was  rarely,  if  ever  painted,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  earliest  artists  understood,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  first  principles  of  perspective. 
Still  Apelles  was  the  Titian  of  Greek  art,  and  Plato’s 
ranking  him  with  Phidias  settles  the  question  of  his 
real  greatness. 

Protogenes  received  great  praise  from  Apelles.  He 
it  was  who  is  said  to  have  thrown  a sponge  at  a horse’s 
mouth,  in  a rage,  because  he  had  vainly  tried  to  hit 
the  foam  coming  out  of  it,  and  by  that  accident  suc- 
ceeded— a proof  that  his  painting  was  not  distemper. 
So  intent  was  he  on  the  practice  of  his  art,  that  he 
would  not  leave  his  painting-room  when  Demetrius 
besieged  Rhodes. 

“ Even  such  enchantment  then  his  pencil  pour’d, 

That  cruel-thoughted  War  th’  impatient  torch 
Dash’d  to  the  ground ; and,  rather  than  destroy 
The  patriot  picture,  let  the  city  scape.”* 

Aristides  has  been  styled  the  great  master  of  ex- 
pression. He  was  the  first  who  delineated  deep  human 
emotions,  fierce  passions,  and  distressing  perturbations ; 
but  Pliny  says,  he  was  hard  in  color,  and  not  so  har- 
monious as  Apelles.  He  has  been  considered  like 
Raffaelle,  the  great  Italian  master  of  expression,  in  com- 
parison with  Titian. 

* The  picture  was  called  Jasylus,  and  was  the  masterpiece  of  the  painter. 
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The  superiority  attained  by  Greek  artists  in  certain 
respects  over  others,  involves  a mystery ; but  light  is 
cast  upon  it  by  various  circumstances.  Climate,  for 
example,  could  not  fail  to  have  a considerable  influence. 
The  violent  heats  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  excessive 
cold  of  polar  regions,  are  alike  unfavorable  to  the 
beauty  of  the  human  form.  This  quality  appears  in 
the  highest  degree  in  the  mild  elements  of  temperate 
regions.  Greece  was  in  these  respects  singularly  fa- 
vored. No  country,  perhaps,  enjoys  a more  serene  air, 
one  less  tainted  with  mists  and  vapors,  or  possessing 
more  of  that  genial  warmth  which  can  expand  the 
body  into  all  the  symmetry  of  muscular  strength,  or 
feminine  grace.  To  personal  beauty,  great  importance 
was  attached  by  the  Greeks.  Where  it  was  specially 
possessed  in  man  or  woman,  artists  gave  it  celebrity ; 
even  children  who  proved  more  lovely  than  others 
were  allowed  to  contest  for  a prize,  and  to  the  child 
who  won  it  a statue  was  erected. 

Still  this  admiration  of  beauty  might  have  appeared, 
without  the  power  to  embody  it  for  the  admiration  of 
others ; thus  the  Lacedsemonians  possessed  it,  but 
among  them  arose  no  great  artists.  Much  was  there- 
fore due  to  the  native  genius  of  the  Greeks.  Nor 
should  its  culture  be  overlooked ; for  among  the  things 
that  many  were  taught,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  art 
of  design  is  specified  “ as  being  abundantly  useful  for 
the  purposes  of  life,  but  mainly  because  it  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  distinctive  artists,  and  carries 
us  to  the  contemplation  of  real  beauty,  as  letters, 
which  are  the  elements  of  calculation,  terminate  in  the 
contemplation  of  truth.” 

Instruction  appears,  as  has  already  been  seen  in  con- 
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nection  with  sculpture,  to  have  had  a special  reference 
to  the  human  frame.  If  it  be  said  that  inferior  objects 
are  as  finely  portrayed  as  the  representations  of  hu- 
manity itself,  this  may  be  granted ; there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  degrading  one  portion  of  Greek  art  to  the 
exaltation  of  another.  Indeed,  a perfect  knowledge, 
and  correct  imitation  of  the  human  frame,  are  the  basis 
of  all  artistic  excellence.  Let  but  the  living  form  be 
carefully  studied  and  accurately  copied,  and  the  result 
will  appear  in  all  the  objects  presented  by  the  pencil 
or  the  chisel.  The  Greeks  had  not  only  a strong  sus- 
ceptibility of  beauty,  but  a remarkable  acuteness  of 
understanding  and  thirst  for  knowledge.  It  has  been 
said  that  every  artist  was  a philosopher,  and  every 
philosopher  understood  and  relished  art.  The  artists 
began  by  a study  of  geometry  and  of  form ; they  an- 
alyzed the  principles  of  it  in  humanity ; they  marked 
the  resemblances  and  differences  between  men  and 
brutes,  and  thence  deduced  the  principles  elaborated  in 
their  art. 

Nor  had  the  Greeks  only  the  advantages  of  climate, 
talent,  and  education ; they  had  the  countenance  and 
encouragement  which  so  greatly  contribute  to  success. 
Socrates  styled  the  artists  of  his  day,  “the  only  wise 
men and  it  is  said,  he  was  a sculptor  by  profession. 
JEsop  took  pleasure  in  lounging  in  the  rooms  of  paint- 
ers ; Plato  studied  painting ; and  Marcus  Aurelius 
received  lessons  in  philosophy  from  an  artist;  that 
master,  he  often  said,  first  taught  him  to  distinguish 
the  true  from  the  false.  When  Paulus  JEmilius  sent 
to  Athens  for  one  of  their  ablest  philosophers  to  edu- 
cate his  children,  who  was  selected  ? Metrodorus  the 
painter.  The  Olympic  games  also  offered  an  extraor- 
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dinary  stimulus.  There  the  artists  received  what  they 
were  accustomed  to  consider  high  and  most  honorable 
reward.  In  common  with  all  those  who  held  the  same 
rank,  the  judge  made  a solemn  declaration  to  act  with 
the  strictest  equity  ; and  a decision  received  the  pro- 
found confidence  of  the  competitor,  giving  to  the  mind 
an  incalculable  force.  Even  liberty  of  appeal  to  the 
senate  of  Elis  was  allowed  to  any  one  who  felt  ag- 
grieved. The  effect  of  this  was  as  manifest  in  an- 
cient Greece  as  it  has  been  in  similar  circumstances 
in  every  subsequent  age.  Men  do  effectively  that  into 
which  they  are  stimulated  to  throw  the  mind — the 
heart.  How  important  is  the  right  direction  of  their 
energies ! 

It  was  by  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  that  Athens  at- 
tained the  elevation  on  which  it  stood.  Several  writers 
of  antiquity  vied  with  each  other  in  their  encomiums 
upon  it,  as  the  most  beautiful  of  cities.  Athenaeus 
entitled  it,  “ the  Museum  of  Greece Pindar  styled 
it  “ the  stay  of  Greece and  Thucydides,  “ the 
Greece  of  Greece.”  It  was  denominated  by  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  “the  home  and  council  of  all  the 
Greeks and  was  always  one  of  the  places  to  which 
they  especially  referred,  when  desirous  of  magnifying 
the  splendor  of  their  land.  Dion  Chrysostom  affirms, 
indeed,  that  in  all  that  constituted  real  grandeur,  Ath- 
ens surpassed  the  famous  capitals  of  Persia  and  Syria. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  contemplate  Athens  in  “its 
high  and  palmy  state.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ATHENS  AS  IT  WAS. 

Athens,  whether  approached  by  sea  or  land,  appeared 
to  the  mariners  and  travelers  of  antiquity  a vast  as-, 
semblage  of  magnificence.  Sailing  along  the  shore 
from  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  the  polished  brazen 
helmet  and  shield  of  Athene,  standing  erect  on  the 
brow  of  the  Acropolis,  appeared  in  the  distance  glitter- 
ing in  the  beams  of  the  sun.  The  rock  itself,  cragged, 
and  nearly  perpendicular,'*  in  length  about  eight  hun- 
dred, and  its  breadth  about  four  hundred  feet,  towered 
above  the  plain,  fronting  the  sea,  which,  about  three 
miles  distant,  sweeps  into  a bay  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  maritime  enterprises  of  an  earlier  age.  Here  it  is 
supposed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  Cecrops  built 
a fortress  and  founded  a city.  In  after  times,  the  for- 
mer was  called  the  Acropolis — the  name  it  bears  at  the 
present  day. 

On  a nearer  approach,  the  Parthenon,  the  Propy- 
laea,  the  temple  of  Erectheus,  and  other  edifices  con- 
structed of  marble,  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
beauty,  were  seen  crowning  the  Cecropian  rock,  glit- 
tering above  the  structures  of  the  lower  city,  and  the 
deep  green  foliage  of  the  olive  groves,  and  of  the  en- 
circling plains.  Such  a spectacle  contained  in  itself 
much  to  impress  the  mind,  and  gave  rise  to  associations 
of  extraordinary  interest. 

The  entrance  into  the  Pirseus,  barely  wide  enough 
to  admit  two  galleys  abreast  with  their  oars  in  full 

* The  position  of  Athens  strikingly  resembles  that  of  Edinburgh. 
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sweep,  lay  between  two  round  towers,  in  which  termi- 
nated, on  either  hand,  the  marritime  fortifioations  of 
the  city.  But,  on  sailing  into  the  port,  the  proofs  of 
widely- extended  power,  and  of  fondness  for  stateliness 
and  grandeur,  fell  in  profusion  on  the  eye.  Ships  from 
every  quarter  of  the  known  world  were  there  lying  at 
anchor. 

All  the  products  of  foreign  countries  were  brought 
to  Athens,  and  articles  which  at  other  places  could 
hardly  be  obtained  singly,  were  collected  together  at 
the  Pireeus. 

The  spectator  might  observe  the  singular  combina- 
tion of  ivory  and  feathers  from  Africa ; fruit  and  gold 
from  Thasos ; timber,  carpets,  and  fine  wool,  from 
Phrygia  and  Miletus;  amber  from  the  shores  of  the 
ocean ; the  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; and — affect- 
ing to  relate — female  slaves  from  various  parts  of  the 
west.  “ All  the  finest  products,”  says  Xenophon,  “ of 
Sicily,  Italy,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  Pontus,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Athens,  by  her  empire  of  the  sea,  was  able  to 
collect  into  one  spot.” 

Commerce  was  regarded  as  a chief  part  of  national 
policy.  In  this  neighborhood  was  the  great  dockyard 
of  the  country,  which,  with  the  arsenals,  were  placed 
by  Philon  on  the  western  shore ; and  in  peace,  all  that 
portion  of  the  Athenian  navy  not  engaged  in  protect- 
ing its  trade  in  distant  colonies,  was  drawn  up  in  dry 
docks,  roofed  over,  and  surrounded  with  massive 
walls. 

Here  was  the  exchange,  where  the  merchants  met 
to  transact  their  business,  submitting  for  inspection  the 
samples  of  the  goods  they  had  brought  for  sale,  and 

disposing  of  their  various  commodities.  Other  public 
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edifices  in  the  harbor  were  the  baths,  the  respective 
temples  of  Zeno  and  Athene,  adorned  with  beautiful 
pictures  and  statues ; the  long  Portico,  a market  to 
those  living  near  the  shore,  the  theatre,  and  a court  on 
the  beach,  where  the  accused  pleaded  his  cause  from 
a galley  lying  afloat.  In  some  part  of  the  Piraeus 
was  an  altar  “ To  the  Unknown  God,”  which  possibly 
might  have  been  that  to  which  the  apostle  Paul  referred 
in  his  address  to  the  Athenians  on  the  hill  of  Mars. 

Proceeding  inland  toward  Athens  proper,  the  stran- 
ger beheld  before  him  a straight  street,  extending  from 
the  Piraeus  to  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  between  walls 
of  immense  thickness  and  elevation,  flanked  with 
square  towers  at  equal  distances,  the  intervening  spaces 
between  the  walls  abounding  with  remarkable  monu- 
ments. A terrace  was  carried  along  the  summit  of 
these  vast  piles  of  buildings,  commanding,  on  the  one 
hand,  superb  views  of  the  Saronic  bay,  and  the  distant 
coasts  of  Peloponnesus ; and,  on  the  other,  the  sight 
of  the  city,  relieved  against  the  green  slopes  of 
Lycabettus. 

The  visitor  advanced  through  spacious  and  lofty 
gates  into  the  city,  along  a belt  of  impregnable  for1 
tifications.  The  streets,  for  military  purposes,  were 
mostly  narrow  and  winding,  and  the  houses  low,  pro- 
jecting over  the  pavement,  or  concealed  by  elevated 
front  walls.  A road  which,  by  running  zigzag  upon 
the  slope,  was  rendered  practicable  for  chariots,  led 
from  the  lower  city  to  the  Acropolis ; and  the  open 
space  at  the  west  end  was  filled  up  with  the  Propylsea, 
a magnificent  work,  of  Pentelic  marble,  serving  both  as 
an  approach  and  a military  defense  to  the  citadel. 

The  front,  flanked  by  two  wings,  consisted  of  six 
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fluted  Doric  columns,  about  twenty-nine  feet  high,  sup- 
porting a pediment,  and  approached  by  four  steps.  A 
vestibule,  formed  by  six  Ionic  columns,  placed  in  a 
double  row  and  parallel  to  each  other,  stood  behind 
this  portico,  and  led  ''to  five  openings,  or  doors,  of 
which  that  in  the  centre  was  the  widest.  The  roof,  or 
ceiling  of  this  portion  of  the  building,  rested  on  triple 
lengths  of  marble  beams,  laid  across  the  vestibule ; the 
beams  belonging  to  the  two  aisles  were  sustained  re- 
spectively on  the  lateral  wall,  and  the  architrave  of  the 
nearest  row  of  columns.  On  these  beams  rested  the 
slabs  of  the  ceiling,  which  were  decorated  with  various 
ornaments.  The  five  openings  led  by  steps  into  the 
portico,  which  faced  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis.  A 
square  bulwark,  forming  the  left  flank  of  the  Propylsea, 
is  a remnant  of  the  celebrated  Pinacotheca,  or  picture- 
gallery  of  the  painter  Polygnotus. 

Not  far  from  the  Propylsea,  a grotto  appeared,  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo  and  Pan,  near  to  a spring  of  water. 
The  cavern  was  furnished  with  two  excavated  ledges, 
for  the  altars  and  statues  of  the  deities,  together  with 
several  niches  for  votive  offerings. — Leake’s  Topogra- 
phy. There  is  a coin  in  the  British  Museum,  appa- 
rently indicating  its  site,  as  erected  at  the  north-wmst 
angle  of  the  Acropolis,  and  near  some  steps  which  led 
up  to  it  from  the  northern  side  of  the  city.  Above  the 
cave  of  Pan  is  an  ancient  head  of  white  marble  fixed 
in  a wall,  which  appears  to  represent  that  of  Socrates. 
A.  Greek,  pointing  it  out  to  Dodwell,  said,  “ It  is  an 
Arab  !”  The  features  have  a striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  a Negro.  In  the  grotto  the  statue  of  Pan  was 
placed  A' 

* It  now  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Public  Library  of  Cambridge 
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The  fountain  is  called  Clepsydra,  from  its  being  sup- 
posed to  secrete  a part  of  its  stream  in  the  summer 
months  of  the  year,  which  was  conveyed  underground 
into  the  harbor  of  Phalerum.  The  stream  which  issued 
from  the  spring  just  mentioned,  was  carried  by  an 
aqueduct  to  supply  the  Horologium,  or  water-clock  of 
Andronicus  Cyrrhestes.  This  is  the  building  commonly 
called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  for  which  name  the 


following  reason  is  assigned  by  Vitruvius  : “ Those  who 
have  paid  most  attention  to  the  winds,  make  them  eight 
in  number,  and  particularly  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes, 
who  built  at  Athens  an  octagonal  marble  tower,  and 
cut  on  each  face  the  figure  of  the  several  winds,  each 
being  turned  to  the  quarter  from  which  that  wind 
blows ; on  the  tower  he  erected  a marble  column,  on 
which  he  placed  a Triton  of  bronze,  holding  out  a rod 
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in  his  right  hand.  # And  he  so  contrived  it,  that  the 
figure  moved  round  with  the  wind,  and  constantly 
stood  opposite  to  it : the  rod,  which  was  above  the 
figure,  showed  in  what  direction  the  wind  blew.”— 
Vitruv.  i,  6.  The  figures  of  the  eight  winds  were  cut 
in  relief,  with  their  names  above  them  on  the  frieze. — 
Spon.  ii,  p.  135. 

On  passing  through  the  Propylma,  the  statue  of 
Minerva  was  observed  by  the  spectator,  which  the 
mariner  caught  sight  of  when  approaching  the  shore. 
It  was  bronze,  of  colossal  size,  standing  erect,  with 
shield  and  spear,  and  “ crested  helm,”  a work  of  Phi- 
dias, and  called,  from  its  position  and  attitude,  Minerva 
Promachus.  Meanwhile,  a scene  of  unparalleled  gran- 
deur and  beauty  broke  upon  the  view.  Nowhere  was 
there  any  trace  of  human  dwellings ; but  on  all  sides 
appeared  temples  of  greater  or  less  elevation,  beautiful 
in  design,  formed  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  exquisite  in 
execution. 

The  Erectheium,  -or  Temple  of  Erectheus,  so  called 
from  its  founder,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Acro- 
polis. It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  structures 
of  Athens,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 

Among  the  ancient  Athenians,  Minerva,  as  we  have 
observed,  occupied  the  highest  place.  She  is  con- 
sidered, by  the  mythologists,  as  the  personification  of 
wisdom,  and  of  this  they  say  that  the  fable  of  her  issu- 
ing perfect  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  is  descriptive. 
There  is  an  allegory  of  a contest  between  Minerva  and 
Neptune  for  the  wardenship  of  Athens.  Accordingly 
they  referred  their  respective  pretensions  to  the  twelve 
great  gods,  who  decided  that  the  office  should  be  given 
to  the  one  that  produced  the  most  useful  thing  to  the 
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citizens.  Neptune  instantly  formed  the  horse,  and 
Minerva  raised  the  olive.  Here  we  have  one  of  many 
instances  occurring  in  ancient  times,  which  require  us 
to  separate  the  truth  from  the  fable.  As  ships  are 
often  figuratively  described  as  horses,  the  horse  of  Nep- 
tune was  the  emblem  of  navigation ; while  the  olive, 
which  supplies  light,  food,  and  cleanliness,  secured  the 
preference.  In  this  legend  we  see,  therefore,  an  ancient 
dispute  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Gecrops, 
whether  they  ought  to  devote  themselves  to  the  culture 
of  the  soil,  or  to  maritime  affairs.  On  the  question 
being  referred  to  the  twelve  judges  of  the  Areopagus, 
they  decided  in  favor  of  the  former  ; and  consequently 
the  people  gave  the  precedence  to  Minerva. 

The  Temple  of  Erectheus,  reared  on  the  spot  re- 
garded as  the  place  of  his  triumph,  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  two  divisions.  The  eastern,  and  more  im- 
portant, formed  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  com- 
memorative of  her  triumph  over  Neptune,  and  their 
contest  for  the  soil  of  Athens.  This  representation  is 
distinguishable  from  the  others  already  mentioned — the 
one  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  other  of  the  brow  of  the 
Acropolis,  being,  in  fact,  the  original  Minerva  of  Athens. 
It  was  formed  of  olive-wood,  and  was  said  to  have 
fallen  down  from  heaven,  a legend  resembling  that  of 
the  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 

The  western  division  of  the  Temple  of  Erectheus 
formed  that  of  Pandrosus.  Its  northern  portico  was 
ornamented  with  six  Ionic  columns,  but  instead  of  Ionic 
columns  to  support  the  architrave  of  the  southern  por- 
tion, there  were  six  female  figures  called  Caryatides.* 

* The  chief  features  of  this  triple  temple  are  imitated  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Pancras,  and  especially  of  the  Pandroseum,  of  which  there  are  fac- 
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Vitruvius  says  that  the  Athenians  endeavored,  by  this 
device,  to  perpetuate  the  infamy  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Carya,  who  were  the  only  Peloponnesians  who  sided 
with  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece. — V'itruv.,  b.  i,  c.  i. 
The  men  had  been  reduced  to  the  deplorable  state  of 
helots — a class  of  bondsmen  peculiar  to  Sparta;  and 
the  women  were  not  only  condemned  to  the  most  ser- 
vile employments,  but  those  of  rank  and  family  were 
forced,  in  this  abject  condition,  to  wear  their  ancient 
dresses  and  ornaments.  Visconti,  and  some  other  anti- 
quarians, however,  think  that  these  Caryatides  do  not 
represent  captives,  but  Athenian  virgins,  bearing  on 
their  heads  the  sacred  vases  for  the  ceremonies  of  the 
sacrifice. — Visconti’s  Memoir,  p.  121. 

Not  far  from  the  Erectheium  is  a choice  and  grace- 
ful Ionic  temple,,  erected  after  the  defeat  of  the  Per- 
sians at  Marathon  and  Salamis.  One-tenth  of  the 
spoils  was  devoted  to  that  purpose,  the  goddess  being 
supposed  to  have  stripped  off  her  wings  to  continue 
thenceforward  in  the  city.  It  was  consequently  de- 
nominated the  Temple  of  Unwinged  Victory.  It  con- 
sists of  a cella,  with  two  portions  of  four  columns  each, 
and  was  adorned  with  some  of  the  finest  sculptures. 
The  frieze  represented  the  triumphs  of  the  Greeks  over 
the  Persians.  The  temple  presents  a frontage  of  185 
feet,  being  nearly  the  breadth  of  the  western  end  of 
the  rock,  and  consists  of  a facade  seventy-seven  feet  in 
width,  of  six  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  with  a frieze, 
between  two  wings,  or  large  square  towers,  of  very  solid 
masonry,  the  columns  being  five  feet  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  height. 

similes  at  the  end  of  the  church,  including  the  Caryatides.  One  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  is  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a 
portion  of  the  entablature,  and  one  of  the  Caryatides. 
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An  Ionic  colonnade,  at  right  angles,  leads  to  a simi- 
lar facade  of  the  Doric  order,  on  the  eastern  face,  from 
whence  a flight  of  steps  ascended  to  the  Parthenon, 
situated  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Acropolis.  Five 
enormous  gates  closed  the  approach : the  lintel  of  the 
central  one  is  a single  block  of  marble,  calculated  to 
weigh  twenty-two  tons. 

“ O ! mark  on  high, 

Crowning  yon  hill,  with  temples  richly  graced, 

That  fane,  august  in  perfect  symmetry, 

The  proudest  model  of  Athenian  taste. 

Fair  Parthenon ! thy  Doric  pillars  rise 
In  simple  dignity,  thy  marble’s  hue 
Unsullied  shines,  relieved  by  brilliant  skies, 

That  round  thee  spread  their  deep  ethereal  blue  : 

And  Art  o’er  all  thy  light  proportions  throws 
The  harmony  of  grace,  the  beauty  of  repose. 

“ And  lovely  o’er  thee  sleeps  the  sunny  glow, 

When  morn  and  eve  in  tranquil  splendor  reign, 

And  on  thy  sculptures,  as  they  smile,  bestow 
Hues  that  the  pencil  emulates  in  vain. 

Then  the  fair  forms  that  Phidias  wrought  unfold 
Each.latent  grace,  developing  in  light ; 

Catch  from  soft  clouds  of  purple  and  of  gold 
Each  tint  that  passes,  tremulously  bright ; 

And  seen,  indeed,  whate’er  devotion  deems, 

While  so  suffused  with  heaven,  so  mingling  with  its  beams.” 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


That  the  earliest  structures  of  Greece  may  have  been 
built  very  closely  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  is  highly 
probable,  but  to  no  such  origin  can  we  trace  this 
splendid  edifice.  To  employ  the  words  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen : “In  mentioning  the  obligations  of  Grecian 
architecture  to  the  practice  of  Egypt,  the  statement 
must  be  understood  as  limited  to  the  mere  mechanism 
of  the  art,  and  not  as  intended  in  any  degree  to  detract 
from  the  just  claims  of  the  Greeks  to  originality.  If, 
indeed,  the  discovery  of  all  that  is  admirable,  of  all  in 
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which  beauty  and  attractions  consist,  can  sanction  such 
a claim,  we  may  safely  place  this  art  among  those 
which  they  most  distinguished  by  the  fertility  of  their 
invention,  as  well  as  by  the  unparalleled  beauties  of 
their  execution.”  In  the  emphatic  words  of  Heeren  : 
“What  the  Grecians  touched  became  gold,  though  it 
had  been  before  of  baser  metal.” — History  of  Ancient 
Greece , p.  45. 

Parthenos,  the  virgin,  was  a surname  of  Athene,  at 
Athens,  and  to  her  was  dedicated  this  far-famed  tem- 
ple. It  was  erected  during  the  administration  of  Peri- 
cles. Ictinus,  assisted  by  Callicrates,  is  said  to  have 
been  its  architect.  That  he  possessed  consummate 
skill  and  taste,  is  evident  from  the  Temples  of  Apollo 
Epicurius,  at  Bassoe,  in  Phigaleia,  which  he  built  un- 
aided. It  was  constructed  entirely  of  the  purest  white 
marble,  and  consisted  of  a cell  a,  surrounded  by  a co- 
lonnade, which  had  eight  Doric  columns  in  front,  and 
seventeen  on  the  sides.  These  columns,  standing  on  a 
pavement  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  of  three  steps, 
were  thirty-four  feet  in  height,  and  six  feet  two  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  Eight  columns  formed  the 
front  of  each  portico,  making  a breadth  of  a hundred 
and  one  feet,  by  a length  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  feet,  in  continuous  and  unbroken  lines.  The 
projection  of  the  columns  from  the  walls,  and  their 
contiguity  to  each  other,  produced  a marvelous  display 
of  light  and  shade. 

Within  the  peristyle,  at  either  end,  there  was  an 
interior  range  of  six  columns,  five  feet  and  a half  in 
diameter,  standing  before  the  end  of  the  cella,  and 
forming  a vestibule  to  its  door.  The  cella  was  sixty- 
two  feet-  and  a half  broad  within,  of  which  the  western 
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was  forty-three  feet^ten  inches-  long,  and  the  eastern 
ninety-eight  feet  seven  inches.  The  ceiling  of  the  for- 
mer was  supported  by  four  columns  of  about  four  feet 
in  diameter,  that  of  the  latter  by  sixteen  columns  of 
about  three  feet.  In  the  eastern  chamber  of  the  Par- 
thenon, the  smallness  of  the  diameter  of  the  columns 
leaves  little  doubt  that  there  was  an  upper  range,  but 
no  remains  of  it  have  been  found. 

Within  this  temple  was  placed  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  thirty-seven  feet  in 
length.  It  was  composed  of  ivory  and  gold ; the  value 
of  the  latter  is  estimated  at  $630,000,  of  our  money. 
It  was  defended  from  the  weather  and  the  sun  by  a 
splendid  veil,  the  peplon , which  was  the  work  of  Athe- 
nian maidens. 

The  Parthenon,  by  its  united  excellence  of  materials, 
design,  and  execution,  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
perfect  structure  ever  erected.  Its  dimensions  were 
sufficient  to  give  an  impression  of  a grandeur  undis- 
turbed by  any  obtrusive  subdivision  of  the  parts. 
Whether  viewed  at  a small  or  at  a greater  distance, 
there  was  nothing  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  simpli- 
city and  majesty  of  the  mass  of  outline ; and  it  was  not 
till  the  eye  was  satiated  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
entire  edifice,  that  the  spectator  was  disposed  to  ex- 
amine its  profuse  ornaments. 

The  statues  of  the  pediments,  the  only  decorations 
which  were  very  conspicuous  from  their  magnitude  and 
position,  being  inclosed  in  frames,  which  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  design  of  either  front,  had  no 
more  obtrusive  idea,  says  Colonel  Leake,  than  an  orna- 
mented capital  to  a single  column. — Topography  of 
Athens.  In  one  the  Athenians  beheld  sculptured  tho 
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famous  contest  of  Minerva  with  Neptune.  One  of  the 
horses’  heads  is  herewith  represented. 


It  was  truly  a magnificent  edifice,  and  the  eyes  of 
past  generations  must  have  been  filled  with  the  magni- 
tude of  its  dimensions,  the  harmonious  analogy  of  its 
proportions,  and  the  exquisite  perfection  of  its  symme- 
try. Every  part  was  finished  with  such  exactitude, 
that  not  the  smallest  instance  of  negligence  can  be 
discovered,  even  in  the  execution  of  those  particulars 
which  are  the  least  exposed  to  observation : the  most 
concealed  minutiae  of  the  structure  are  as  perfect  in 
their  kind  as  the  most  conspicuous. 

It  has  been  said : — 

“ Mark,  on  the  storied  frieze  the  graceful  train, 

The  holy  festival’s  triumphant  throng, 

In  fair  procession,  to  Minerva’s  fane, 

With  many  a sacred  symbol  move  along. 

There  every  shade  of  bright  existence  trace, 

The  fire  of  youth,  the  dignity  of  age, 

The  matron’s  calm  austerity  of  grace, 

The  ardent  warrior,  the  benignant  sage  ; 

Each  ray  of  beauty  caught  and  mingled  in  the  scene.” 

Mrs.  Hemans 
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The  reference  is  here  to  one  of  the  richest  ornaments 
of  the  outside  of  the  Parthenon — an  uninterrupted 
series  of  bass-reliefs.  It  occupied  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls  within  the  colonnade,  at  the  height -of  the 
frieze  of  the  pronaos,  and  was  continued  entirely  round 
the  building. 

On  this  frieze  was  represented  the  sacred  procession 
which  took  place  every  fifth  year  at  Athens,  in  honor 
of  Minerva,  and  embraced  all  the  external  observances 
of  the  highest  festival  of  the  people.  The  blocks  of 
marble  used  for  this  representation  were  three  feet  four 
inches  high ; they  were  placed  about  nine  feet  within 
the  external  round  of  columns,  and  occupied,  slab  after 
slab,  a space  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  in 
length.  As  a connected  subject,  this  was  the  most 
extensive  piece  of  sculpture  ever  made  in  Greece. — 
Sir  H.  Ellis,  Brit.  Mus.,  vol.  i,  p.  1G2. 

A variety  is  thus  apparent,  of  which  we  can  now 
give  but  a few  examples.  Here  might  be  seen  trains 


of- priestesses  and  other  females.  Horsemen  are  visible, 
representing  Athenian  citizens  of  the  second  class,  who 
served  in  the  cavalry.  Their  number  during  the  Pe- 
loponnesian war  was  one  thousand. — Aristophanes’ 
Knights , i,  225.  Many  of  the  Greek  communities  had 
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a kind  of  class  distinguished  by  some  name  which  re- 
fers to  the  ability  to  maintain  a horse,  or  perhaps  a 
couple  ; one  for  the  rider,  and  the  other  for  his  servant. 
Chariots  are  also  visible.  Other-  figures  appear  leading 


in  the  victims,  with  basket-bearers  and  bearers  of  ves- 
sels, used  in  offering  sacrifices.  In  short,  the  whole 
people  were  depicted  on  the  frieze,  conveying  in  solemn 
pomp  to  the  Parthenon,  the  peplon,  or  sacred  veil, 
which  was  to  be  suspended  before  the  statue  of 
Minerva. 

The  peculiar  position  of  the  frieze  would  give  it  a 
striking  effect,  as  it  was  seen  only  by  the  reflected  light 
from  the  pavement  below,  and  thus  Squired  a singular 
beauty  and  breadth.  The  effect  would  also  be  height- 
ened by  the  sharp  shadows  of  the  metopes. 
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The  metopes  represent  the  contest  of  the  Centaurs 
and  the  Lapithae,  whose  tale  is  variously  told. 

The  horses’  heads  of  the  frieze  are,  in  general,  ex- 
tremely fine ; a thickness  of  the  neck  is  a characteristic  of 
them,  as  it  was  of  Alexander’s  horse  Bucephalus,  and  as 
it  is  of  the  Grecian  horses,  particularly  those  of  Thessaly, 
to  the  present  day.  The  oxen  seen  in  the  bass-relief,  are 
perfect  representations  of  the  finest  species  of  those 
animals ; nor  will  this  excite  surprise,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  those  which  were  intended  as  offerings 
to  the  gods  were  carefully  selected  for  superiority  of 
appearance  : they  never  bore  the  yoke,  and  when  sacri- 
ficed were  only  five  years  old.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that 
the  grandest  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture  not  only 
represent  fabulous  events,  but  animals  which  can  only 
be  traced  to  the  fantastic  imagination  of  the  people. 
The  fighting  Centaurs  have  been  more  multiplied  on 
Grecian  ornaments  than  any  other  Grecian  fable. 

The  positions  and  the  movements  of  all  the  figures 
of  the  Parthenon,  are  not  merely  elegant,  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  constraint  or  violence, 
or  any  deviation  from  a correct  taste.  All  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  animated  mass  are  not  only  occupied,  but 
so  engaged  as  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  studious 
spectator,  No  one  is  there  to  fill  up  a space,  and 
therefore  to  prove  an  encumbrance.  The  anatomical 
excellence  of  the  sculpture  is  not  inferior  to  any  other. 
Never  were  the  varieties  of  the  human  form  more  accu- 
rately described,  nor  were  the  different  sexes  and  ages 
ever  blended  with  more  skill,  or  contrasted  with  greater 
effect.  The  drapery  is  remarkable  also  for  its  excellent 
tenuity  and  its  highly-wrought  perfection. 

There  is  proof  that  there  were  originally  bridles  or 
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straps  to  the  horses,  either  of  metal,  leather,  or  some 
similar  substance.  The  two  female  figures,  called  the 
seasons,  or  hours,  were  manifestly  provided  with  brace- 
lets ; and  a metal  rosette  seems  to  have  been  fixed  on 
the  shoulder,  at  the  junction  of  the  drapery.  In  an- 
other instance,  a necklace  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced. To  the  back  of  the  figure  of  Victory,  bronze 
wings  were  supposed  to  have  been  fastened.  In  a 
fragment  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  Minerva, 
the  sockets  of  the  eyes  are  hollow,  and  were  evidently 
filled  with  metal,  or  colored  stones ; and  there  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  a bronze  helmet  was  originally 
attached  to  the  marble.  The  handles  of  the  ASgis, 
which  is  a fragment  of  the  statue  of  Minerva,  one  of 
the  principal  figures  of  the  western  pediment,  show 
that  to  it  metallic  serpents  were  fastened,  and  that  in 
the  centre  was  the  head  of  the  Gorgon.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  shields  were  suspended  on  the  architrave ; 
and  they  were  perfectly  round,  and  about  three  feet 
and  a half  in  diameter.  The  spaces  between  the 
shields,  exactly  under  the  triglyphs,  were  most  proba- 
bly filled  up  with  inscriptions.  The  shields  were  of 
gold,  or  gilt ; they  were  those  taken  from  the  Per- 
sians, and  dedicated  to  their  tutelar  divinity,  the  goddess 
of  war.  The  glittering  armor,  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  gold  or  bronze,  with  its  numerous  metallic  ap- 
pendages fixed  on  the  sculptures,  together  with  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  columns,  must  have  shone 
with  a marvelous  splendor. 

In  the  Parthenon,  we  behold  some  of  the  great 
works  of  Phidias.  According  to  Plutarch,  “ it  was  he 
who  had  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  all  the 
works  of  Pericles,  although  great  architects  and  excel - 
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THE  PARTHENON. 


lent  workmen  were  employed  in  erecting  them.”  He 
furnished  designs  for  various  parts  of  the  edifices, 
wrought  many  of  its  sculptures  with  his  own  chisel, 
and  passed  it  over  the  finer  portions  of  the  productions 
of  others.  He  retained  the  principles  established  at  - 
H3gina,  and  of  preceding  ages  ; and,  as  an  extraordinary 
genius,  must  be  considered  the  founder  rather  than  the 
follower  of  a school. 

The  Parthenon  contained  as  much  decoration  as  the 
Doric  order  would  admit.  Some  ornaments  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  superfluous,  as,  from  their  mi- 
nuteness and  elevated  position,  they  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  Dodwell  found  a 
fragment  of  the  inner  cornice  of  the  cella ; he  observed 
that  the  outline  was  traced  with  a sharp  instrument, 
and  then  painted ; the  colors  appear  to  have  been  red, 
blue,  and  yellow.  At  each  outer  angle  of  the  pedi- 
ment, the  head  of  a lion  appeared  on  the  cornice,  and 
the  same  representation  is  observed  on  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds.  It  was  attached  to  all  the  Grecian  tem- 
ples, and  occurs  frequently  in  those  of  Asia  Minor. 

Hear  the  lion’s  head  were  some  ornaments  sculp- 
tured in  relief,  with  the  leaf  of  a plant  diverging  into 
thirteen  parts,  or  ramifications,  the  longest  leaf  being  in 
the  centre,  and  the  others  increasing  in  size  toward  the 
base.  It  is  seen  on  different  monuments,  having  a 
great  variety  in  the  number  of  its  divisions,  which 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  an  imaginary 
plant.  It  forms  the  principal  ornament  of  the  frieze 
and  capital  of  several  temples,  where  it  is  alternately 
repeated  with  seven  or  eleven  divisions.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  leaf  are  sometimes  straight,  at  others  they 
bend  inward,  but  more  generally  their  tendency  is  in 
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an  outward  direction.  This  is  the  most  common  of  the 
Greek  ornaments,  and  is  observed  on  temples,  sepul- 
chres, and  vases.  It  is  generally  called  lotus  by 
English  architects,  and  palmetto,  by  the  French. 

It  is  evidently  a funereal  arrangement,  as  it  is  por- 
trayed on  almost  all  sepulchral  vases,  as  well  as  on 
many  tombs.  The  parsley  and  the  myrtle  were  used 
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for  the  same  purpose,  but  they  bear  little  resemblance 
to  the  leaf.  The  ancients  were  also  accustomed  to 
employ,  on  funereal  occasions,  a plant  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  amaranthos,  or  everlasting.  As  it 
possesses  the  property  of  retaining  its  freshness  long 
after  the  plant  is  gathered,  it  became  emblematic  of  the 
continued  existence  of  the  soul  after  its  separation  from 
the  body. 

That  color  was  used  by  the  ancients  in  architectural 
sculpture,  has  long  been  known  ; and,  a few  years  ago, 
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a committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  evidences  re- 
mained as  to  its  employment  in  these  decorations. 
From  a paper  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  it  appears  that 
there  are  no  indications  of  color  artificially  applied  to 
the  surfaces  of  the  historic  sculpture,  the  statues,  and 
bass-reliefs.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  used  in 
some  parts  of  the  architecture.  This  is  confirmed 
by  some  coating  brought  from  Athens  by  Mr.  Donald- 
son, and  examined  by  Professor  Faraday,  who  has  de- 
tected frit,  or  vitreous  substance,  a carbonate  of  copper 
mixed  with  wax,  and  a fragrant  gum.  This  analysis 
proves  that  the  surface  of  the  shafts  belonging  to  the 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  other  parts  of 
the  edifices  from  which  these  fragments*  were  taken, 
were  covered  with  a colored  coating.  The  glass  eyes 
also  of  the  Ionic  capital  of  the  tetrastyle  portico  in  the 
Acropolis,  prove  that  various  materials  were  employed 
by  the  Athenians  in  decorating  the  exterior  of  their 
marble  buildings. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  three  thousand  statues  of 
heroes,  patriots,  and  gods  were  scattered  through  the 
citadel,  forum,  and  places  of  public  resort.  There 
were  likewise  several  sanctuaries,  such  as  that  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Diana,  and  others  to  “ the  genius  of  good  men.” 
The  Acropolis  was  surrounded  by  walls,  built  on  the 
natural  rock  of  which  the  whole  is  composed.  They 
are  placed  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  precipice,  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in  circuit ; the  length 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west  angle  being  about 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ; its  greatest 
breadth,  which  is  in  the  middle,  does  not  exceed  five 
hundred  feet,  forming  an  irregular  oblong. 
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Great  were  the  resources  which  could  supply  the 
sums  necessary  in  completing  such  works  of  art.  On 
seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  square  miles  of  unpro- 
ductive soil,  which  formed  the  area  of  Attica,  there 
lived  about  five  hundred  thousand  souls ; yet  the 
land  was  too  poor  for  wheat,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  metals  and  marbles,  of  fine  porcelain  clay,  oil,  figs, 
honey,  ordinary  wine,  and  barley,  the  country  could 
boast  of  few  natural  riches.  Still,  in  the  midst  of  such 
a territory,  arose  these  sumptuous  and  tasteful  edifices. 
The  cost  of  building  the  Propylseum  alone  amounted  to 
two  thousand  and  twelve  talents ; and  so  rich  was  the 
treasury  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  that  he  was  able  to 
build  temples,  each  of  which  cost  a thousand  talents. 
Other  large  sums  were  expended  on  roads  artificially 
constructed  for  processions  to  Eleusis  and  to  Delphi, 
and  for  restoring  the  altars  at  the  festivals,  and  hence 
no  allusion  to  this  branch  of  the  public  expenditure 
was  permitted ; mainly  depending,  as  it  did,  on  the  in- 
clinations 6r  the  means  of  the  ruler  of  the  time.  The 
yearly  tribute  of  the  allies  added  largely  to  their  revenue. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  the  eye  dwelt 
delightedly  on  an  imposing  scene.  At  hand  were  the 
mountains  of  Hymettus  and  Pentelicus ; and,  in  the 
distance,  “ the  silver-bearing  Laurium;”  below  stretched 
out  the  wide  plain  of  Attica,  broken  by  rocky  hills  ; 
passing  onward  appeared  a long  range  of  blue  water, 
the  EEgean  Sea,  so  celebrated  for  the  victories  achieved 
on  its  bosom  ; and  the  islands  of  Salamis  and  Angina, 
with  the  opposite  shores  of  Argolis,  rising  four  feet 
above  the  waters  of  the  Saronic  bay  ; while  far  remote, 
and  projecting  into  the  sea,  was  the  neighboring 
country  of  Megaris,  with  Megara  for  its  chief  city. 
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How  much  was  there  in  that  spectacle  to  fire  the 
ancient  Athenian ! and  cold  indeed  must  he  the  heart 
that  would  not  thrill  with  indescribable  emotions  at  the 
view  which  is  still  presented  from  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis. 

Dr.  E.  Clarke,  the  eminent  traveler,  thus  describes 
a sunset  view  from  the  Parthenon,  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  : — “ As  evening  drew  on,  the  lengthening  sha- 
dows began  to  blend  all  the  lesse’r  tints,  and  to  give 
breadth  and  a bolder  outline  to  the  vast  objects  and 
the  glorious  prospect  seen  from  this  building,  so  as  to 
exhibit  them  in  distinct  masses.  The  surface  of  the  Sinus 
Saronicus,  completely  land-locked,  resembles  that  of  a 
shining  lake  surrounded  by  mountains  of  majestic  form, 
and  illustrious  in  the  most  affecting  recollections. 
There  is  not  one  of  these  mountains  but  may  be  de- 
scribed, in  the  language  of  our  classic  bard,  as  ‘ breath- 
ing inspiration.’  Every  portion  of  territory  compre- 
hended in  the  general  survey  has  been  rendered 
memorable,  as  the  scene  of  some  conspicuous  event  in 
Grecian  story,  either  as  the  land  of  genius  or  the  field 
of  heroism ; as  honored  by  the  poet’s  cradle  or  the 
patriot’s  grave ; as  exciting  the  remembrance  of  all  by 
which  human  nature  has  been  adorned  and  dignified, 
or  as  proclaiming  the  awful  mandate  which  ordains  that 
not  only  talents  and  virtue,  but  also  states  and  empires, 
and  even  the  earth  itself,  shall  pass  away.  The  declin- 
ing sun,  casting  its  last  rays  upon  the  distant  summits 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  tinging  with  parting  glory  the 
mountains  of  Argolis  and  Achaia,  gave  a grand  but 
mournful  solemnity  both  to  the  natural  and  moral 
prospect.  It  soon  disappeared.  Emblematical  of  the 
intellectual  darkness  now  covering  these  once  enlight- 
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ened  regions,  niglit  came  on,  shrouding  every  feature 
of  the  landscape  with  a dusky  veil.”  To  the  philoso- 
phy and  idolatry  of  the  Athenians — in  which  that 
darkness  is  so  painfully  apparent — we  must  shortly 
proceed  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Descending  from  the  Acropolis — at  the  base  of 
which,  on  either  side,  flowed  the  Ilissus  and  Cephissus 
— and  passing  onward  near  the  fountain  of  Callirhoe, 
the  Odeum  appeared — the  musical  theatre  built  by 
Pericles.  Having  been  demolished  in  the  Mithridatic 
war,  it  was  rebuilt  with  much  splendor  by  a rich  Ro- 
man citizen,  a son  of  Atticus,  who  dedicated  it  to  his 
wife  Regilla ; and,  according  to  Pausanias,  it  surpassed 
nearly  all  the  famous  buildings  of  the  Greeks.  It 
covered  a space  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  diame- 
ter, was  lined  and  roofed  with  cedar  wood,  and  con- 
tained space  for  audiences  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
persons. 

Another  edifice,  connected  with  the  Odeum  by  a 
line  of  arcades  or  arches,  was  the  Dionysiac,  dedicated 
to  Bacchus.  It  was  of  immense  size,  being  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing thirty  thousand  persons.  Here  the  Athenians 
conferred  the  highest  dignities  on  their  generals  and 
patriots ; among  whom,  Demosthenes  was  thrice  hon- 
ored by  the  presentation  of  golden  crowns.  Here,  too, 
were  played  the  tragedies  of  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides. 

A little  lower  down  stood  the  Lenseum,  or  Theatre 
of  Bacchus,  which  was  near  to  that  called  Tripodis, 
from  the  tripod  dedicated  there.  Passing  onward,  the 
gate  erected  by  Hadrian  was  reached,  beyond  which 
the  walls  projected.  Proceeding  round  the  angle  of 
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them,  and  traversing  corn-grounds,  rugged  and  inter- 
rupted by  ravines,  at  about  a furlong’s  distance,  the 
visitor  reached  a flat  paved  area,  evidently  artificially 
raised,  as  appears  from  some  foundation  walls  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  toward  the  channel  of  the  Ilissus, 
which  passes  at  a hundred  paces  to  the  south. 

On  this  now  stand  sixteen  fluted  Corinthian  columns, 
the  only  remains  of  the  building  finished  by  Hadrian, 


called  by  some  the  Pantheon,  and  by  others  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Olympius.  According  to  Stuart’s  plan, 
it  had,  when  entire,  a hundred  and  twenty-four  large 
columns,  sixty  feet  high,  and  twenty-six  smaller  ones 
within  the  cella.  It  stands  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
soft  Pirsean  stone,  like  the  Parthenon.  Pliny  seems  to 
authorize  the  supposition,  that  Sulla  sent  from  Athens 
to  Rome  some  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius : but  when  we  consider  their  colossal  size,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  he  alludes  to  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  which  were  within  the  cella,  and  perhaps  of  more 
costly  materials  than  the  Pentelic,  which  were  not  so 
highly  prized  by  the  Romans  as  the  variegated  marble. 

The  capital  and  the  architrave  of  this  temple  have 
never  been  measured,  on  account  of  the  great  height 
of  the  column ; which,  including  the  capital,  appears 
to  be  about  fifty-five  feet/''  The  capitals  are  not  all 

* They  are  nearl3r  half  as  high  again  as  those  of  the  Post-office,  the 
highest  in  London. 
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exactly  similar  in  their  ornaments ; and  are  so  large, 
that  they  are  composed  of  two  blocks.  The  stupen- 
dous size  of  the  shafts  of  these  columns,  for  they  are 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty  feet  in  height,  is,  how- 
ever, not  more  striking  than  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  no  fallen  ruins  on  or  near  the  spot  on  which 
arose  a hundred  and  twenty  columns,  and  the  marble 
walls  of  a temple,  abounding  in  statues  of  gods  and  he- 
roes, and  the  costly  offerings  of  pagan  superstition. 

This  temple  and  its  inclosure  were  filled  with 
statues.  That  of  Jupiter,  formed  of  gold  and  ivory, 
was  of  colossal  size.  Two  of  the  emperor  were  made 
of  stone  from  Thasos,  and  two  others  of  stone  from 
Egypt. 

To  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  Hadrian,  Athens 
owed  many  of  its  temples,  and  one  remarkable  struc- 
ture, erected  by  him,  was  a stoa,  or  portico,  bearing 
his  name.  According  to  Pausanias,  this  edifice  was 
adorned  with  a hundred  and  twenty  columns  of  Phry- 
gian marble,  and  contained  a library  and  apartments, 
whose  roofs  were  gilded  alabaster,  decorated  with  sta- 
tues and  paintings. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  city,  which  is  entered 
by  the  arch  of  Hadrian,  is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  it, 
next  to  the  Acropolis.  This  building  of  Pentelic 
marble  consists  of  a circular  arch  with  Corinthian 
columns,  the  entablature  of  which  supports  another 
range  of  them,  surmounted  by  an  entablature  with  a 
pediment  in  the  centre.  An  inscription  on  the  frieze, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  arch,  still  testifies  that  the 
emperor  gave  his  name  to  this  part  of  the  edifice  next 
the  Ilissus* 

There  are  two  places  in  Athens  known  by  the  name 
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of  Ceramicus.  They  were  situated  to  the  northwest 
of  the  Acropolis.  One  was  covered  with  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Athenians  who  had  been  slain  in  battle, 
and  were  buried  at  the  public  expense,  except  those  who 
fell  at  Marathon,  and  who  were  interred  on  the  spot  where 
the  victories  were  achieved.  It  seems  to  have  been  con- 
nected by  a gate  with  the  inner  Ceramicus,  which  pro- 
bably included  the  Agora,  and  various  other  buildings. 

Toward  the  centre  of  the  city  stood  the  Agora,  or 
market-place.  The  term  properly  means  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  in  which  sense  it  is  employed  by  Homer ; 
but  it  was  easily  transferred  to  the  place  in  which  the 
meeting  was  held,  and  thus  it  came  to  be  used  for  a 
market-place,  where  goods  of  all  descriptions  were 
bought  and  sold.*  It  was  erected  by  Miletas,  the 
architect,  who  laid  out  the  whole  maritime  city  in  the 
regular  and  beautiful  style  of  which  he  was  the  inventor. 

Here  were  several  other  bazaars,  or  market-places, 
where  might  be  witnessed,  as  at  Cairo,  Damascus,  and 
Constantinople,  in  the  present  day,  the  collected  rari- 
ties of  other  climes.  In  one,  fruit,  confectionary,  and 
every  kind  of  delicacy  or  luxury  were  exposed  for  sale. 
There  the  young  men  of  Athens  once  lounged,  as  many 
of  ours  now  do  in  similar  places,  often,  perhaps,  in  that 
vacuity  of  mind,  and  love  of  sensual  indulgence,  which 
must  always  be  fatal  alike  to  high  character  and  true 
enjoyment. 

Here,  also,  stands  the  Temple  o/  Theseus,  built  a 
few  years  prior  to  the  Parthenon,  and  next  to  it  the 
noblest  edifice  of  Athenian  splendor.  Euripides  de- 
scribes Theseus  thus  making  an  offering  to  his  friends 

* It  bore  some  resemblance  to  Covent-Garden,  London,  With  ranges  of 
stalls  in  the  area  surrounded  by  dwelling-houses. 
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and  kinsmen,  who  had  released  him  from  captivity  and 
restored  him  to  his  native  land : — - 

“ To  me,  whatever  sacred  and  apart 
The  land  contains,  henceforth  to  thee  be  sacred, 

And  bear  thy  name  ; but  when  dead, 

And  to  the  shades  below  thou  shalt  descend, 

With  sacrifice  and  marbles  high  emboss’d 
With  costiy  sculpture,  all  the  Athenian  state 
Shall  celebrate  thy  virtues.” — Hekcules. 

This  accords  with  the  sculptures  and  the  metopes 
which  commemorated  the  labors  of  Hercules,  as  well 
as  the  exploits  of  Theseus.  Hither  the  remains  of  that 
hero  were  brought  from  Scyros,  by  Cimon,  and  depo- 
sited with  various  rites,  festivals,  and  games.  On  this 
occasion,  the  contest  between  HSschylus  and  Sophocles 
took  place  for  the  dramatic  prize. 

The  temple  was  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  still 
appears  at  first  sight  so  entire,  as  to  excite  a doubt  if  it 
could  actually  have  been  erected  at  so  remote  a period 
as  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ.  It  is  a Doric  edifice  of  moderate  dimensions, 
and  has  thirteen  columns  on  each  flank.  The  eastern 
pediment  was  adorned  with  sculptures,  as  Avell  as  the 
ten  metopes  of  this  front,  and  the  four  adjacent  to  them 
on  each  flank. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  cemetery  was  the  Lyceum, 
from  whence  Aristotle  diffused  the  light  of  science ; 
the  portico  called  Psecile,  chosen  by  Zeno  as  the  place 
of  his  lectures,  and  the  garden  where  Epicurus  indulged 
at  once  his  fondness  for  society  and  rural  scenery. 
Here,  too,  was  a public  garden,  which  derived  its  name 
from  Academus,  who  gave  it  to  the  citizens  for  gym- 
nastic exercises.  It  was  surrounded  by  a wall  by  Hip- 
parchus,  and  was  adorned  with  the  statues  of  illustrious 
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men.  Curion  supplied  it  with  water  from  the  river 
Cephissus,  and  planted  it  with  olive-trees,  reared  from 
the  sacred  olive  of  the  Erectheium,  which  yielded  the 
oil  given  to  the  victors  at  the  Panathenaic  festivals. 
This  was  the  scene  of  Plato’s  instructions. 

A neighboring  building  was  the  Pompeian,  the  de- 
pository of  the  sacred  vessels,  used  in  certain  proces- 
sions, which,  being  of  great  value,  had  a separate  edifice 
appropriated  to  their  safe  custody.  Here  was  a statue 
of  Socrates,  together  with  several  portraits  of  eminent 
individuals.  Hear  it  stood  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and 
beyond  it  were  several  porticoes  leading  from  the  city 
gates  to  the  outer  Ceramicus.  The  intervening  space 
was  occupied  by  temples  and  other  edifices. 

Oh  the  north-west  of  the  Acropolis  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  spot  of  which  AEschylus  said : — 

“ And  here  their  hallow’d  altars  rise  to  Mars : 

Hence  the  illustrious  name  the  cliff  retains, 

The  Mount  of  Mars.” — Eumenides. 

It  was  a rocky  height,  separated  from  the  western 
end  of  the  Acropolis  by  a hollow  division,  forming  a 
communication  between  the  northern  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  city.  A sovereign  tribunal  was  held  on  its 
summit.  It  consisted  of  only  nine  persons,  who  had 
previously  discharged  with  honor  and  fidelity  the  office 
of  archons  ; but  sometimes  the  number  of  areopagites, 
or  senators,  amounted  to  two  or  three  hundred.  They 
sat  in  judgment  in  the  open  air,  and  only  during  the 
night,  that  their  minds  might  be  undisturbed,  and  their 
decisions  more  accordant  with  the  lawrs.  At  first  they 
took  cognizance  of  criminal  causes  only,  and  particularly 
of  murder,  a horror  of  which  they  wished  to  diffuse 
among  the  citizens ; and  the  severity  of  their  judgments 
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was  exceedingly  dreaded.  In  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, blasphemies  against  the  gods,  contempt  of  mys- 
teries, and  the  introduction  of  new  mysteries  and 
divinities,  were  brought  before  the  tribunal. 

The  Areopagus  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
honored  institutions,  not  only  in  Athens,  but  through- 
out Greece,  and  indeed  the  ancient  world.  During  a 
long  succession  of  ages,  it  preserved  its  existence,  amidst 
changes  corresponding  with  those  which  the  state  ex- 
perienced, till,  at  least,  the  age  of  the  Csesars.  So 
highly  was  it  extolled  by  the  ancients,  for  its  equity 
and  beneficial  influence,  that  even  foreign  states  sought 
its  verdict  in  difficult  cases.  Ephrialtes  is  said  to  have 
overthrown  the  power  of  the  council,  by  giving  the 
citizens  a large  and  intemperate  draught  of  liberty. 
On  this  account,  the  comic  writers  speak  of  the  people 
of  Athens  as  of  a horse  wild  and  unmanageable, 

“ Which  listens  to  the  reins  no  more, 

But  in  his  maddening  course  bears  headlong  down 
The  very  friends  that  feed  him.” 

The  Areopagus  is  reached  by  means  of  sixteen  stone 
steps  cut  in  the  rock,  immediately  above  which  is  a 
bench  of  stone,  forming  three  sides  of  a quadrangle, 
and  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  tribunal. 

West  of  the  Acropolis,  and  south-west  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, was  the  Pnyx,  the  most  common  place  of 
public  resort,  especially  during  elections.  The  steps 
by  which  the  speaker  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  a 
tier  of  three  seats  hewn  in  the  solid  rock  for  the  audi- 
ence, are  still  visible.  Here,  on  a block  of  bare  stone, 
stood  the  most  distinguished  orators,  and  among  them 
Demosthenes. 

Eastward  of  the  Acropolis,  was  a beautiful  little 
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circular  building,  popularly  called  the  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes,  as  a place  built  by  him  for  study.  It 
has,  however,  no  link  to  connect  it  with  that  celebrated 
orator,  but  tradition.  It  was  in  truth  raised  at  the 


cost  of  a person-  who  gave  a public  entertainment  at 
his  own  cost,  in  which  the  chorus  was  prominent. 
The  giver  was  therefore  called  Choragus,  and  as  the 
monument  bears  upon  it  the  name  of  the  individual,  it 
is  styled  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates.  It 
consists  of  a circular  colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns, 
resting  on  a high  quadrangular  basement.  The  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  are  extremely  beautiful.*  The 

* They  have  often  been  introduced  in  the  shop-fronts  of  the  metropolis. 
In  passing  through  Waterloo-place,  on  the  way  to  Regent-street,  the 
church  of  St.  Philip  may  be  observed  on  the  left,  having  as  a tower  a copy 
of  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates.  The  architecture  of  the  Strand 
front  of  Exeter  Hall  is  also  taken  from  this  structure. 
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structure  was  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  a tripod 
stood  on  the  central  piece  which  rises  from  the  cupola 
and  covers  the  colonnade. 

The  great  national  amphitheatre,  of  which  Athens  is 
the  centre,  is  calculated  to  excite  attention,  without 
reference  to  its  antiquity,  from  its  peculiar  and  extra- 
ordinary features.  The  landscape  has  a regularity 
and  symmetry  in  the  arrangement  of  the  principal 
parts,  which  enables  the  eye  to  comprehend  its  whole 
extent  and  variety,  and  to  enjoy  at  a single  glance  its 
full  effect. 

The  scenery  itself  cannot  be  called  rich,  for  the  dry 
soil  of  Attica  refuses  any  luxuriance  of  vegetation, 
and,  excepting  the  great  olive  grove  of  the  plain,  very 
little  wood  is  observed ; yet  the  scene  has  an  air  of 
soft  repose,  arising  from  the  grand  but  distant  ranges 
of  mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  the  elegant 
forms  of  the  numerous  hills,  their  graceful  sloping 
into  the  plain,  and  its  termination  in  the  Saronic  gulf. 
Simplicity  of  outline  blends  with  magnificence  of  form 
and  extent,  and  presents  to  the  eye  a scene  truly 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  There  can  be  described,  for 
example, 

“ Thy  flowery  hill,  Ilymettus,  where  the  sounds 
Of  bees’  industrious  murmur  oft  invite 
To  studious  musings.” 

Mount  Pentelicus,  too,  is  one  of  the  most  lofty  and 
celebrated  eminences  in  Attica,  and  has  a beautifully 
varied  outline.  The  celebrated  marble  quarries,  sup- 
plying the  valuable  materials  on  which  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  employed  their  genius,  form  a range  of  cliffs 
on  each  side  of  a deep  ravine,  which  runs  for  upward 
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of  a mile  in  a north-western  direction  toward  the  top 
of  the  mountain. 

The  bank  of  the  “ meek  Cephissus,”  which  followed 
the  course  of  the  great  olive  grove  of  the  plain,  that 
stretches  from,  the  vicinity  of  the  Pireeus  toward 
Pentelicus,  for  more  than  six  miles,  presented  a shade 
well  adapted  for  study.  In  a hollow,  by  the  banks  of 
the  river,  neither  Athens  nor  any  of  her  monuments 
can  be  seen.  Here  Aristotle  taught  philosophy  to  the 
sect  called  Peripatetics,  from  their  receiving  instruction 
while  walking. 

“ And  oft  have  they  been  thought  more  favor’d  far 
Than  multitudes  of  other  climes  and  days, 

Who  held  converse  with  so  renown’d  a sage. 

But  there  is  One— in  truth  the  Incarnate  God, 

Who  now  addresses  us.  Then  be  it  ours 
To  hearken,  to  receive,  and  to  obey, 

With  greater  reverence,  and  love,  and  joy, 

Than  once  were  felt  amidst  these  classic  shades  ” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DOMESTIC  AND  SOCIAL  STATE  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. 

As  the  city  has  now  been  contemplated  in  the  splendor 
of  its  edifices,  we  proceed  to  trace  briefly  the  condition 
of  its  people. 

The  same  variety  of  complexion  appears  to  have 
existed  formerly  among  the  Greeks,  which  we  now 
recognize  in  other  nations  in  the  south  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  some  diversity  of  climate.  We 
are  assured  by  M.  Pouqueville,  that  the  models  which 
inspired  Apelles  and  Phidias  are  still  to  be  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea. 
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They  are  generally  tall  and  finely  formed;  their 
eyes  are  full  of  fire,  the  mouth  is  beautiful,  and  it  is 
ornamented  with  the  finest  teeth.  There  are,  however, 
degrees  in  their  beauty,  though  all  may  be  generally 
termed  handsome.  The  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture 
are  well  known  to  display  the  finest  and  most  expanded 
form  of  the  human  skull.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  beauty  of  the  human  profile  has  been  exaggerated, 
or  drawn  from  the  imagination,  but  this  opinion  has 
been  refuted  by  Blumenbach.  In  his  collection  of 
skulls,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  many 
different  nations,  a Greek  skull,  and  one  belonging  to 
the  race  of  Georgians,  are  considered  the  most  beautiful. 

When  the  people  of  Attica  and  different  parts  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  Boeotia,  by  the  accession  of  new 
colonies,  or  the  gradual  progress  of  social  improvement, 
and  intercourse  with  more  cultivated  nations,  had  be- 
come civilized,  they  dwelt  in  cities,  and  formed  differ- 
ent states,  assuming  new  names.  Their  connection 
with  the  old  Pelasgi  became  in  consequence  loosened, 
and  gradually  forgotten.  After  various  revolutions 
and  the  lapse  of  some  ages,  the  Grecian  people  had  no 
collective  name,  being  termed  Argives,  Achseans,  and 
Danaidse,  indifferently.  The  superior  military  influence 
of  the  Hellenes  subsequently  caused  the  name  of  that 
tribe  to  be  predominant.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  Pelasgi  were  the  original  stock  from  which  issued 
the  different  stems  of  the  Greek  population.  That 
the  other  races  were  originally  akin  to  the  Pelasgi, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  unity  of  language  in  all  parts 
of  Greece.  The  Pelasgi  spoke  the  ASolic  dialect — the 
mother-tongue  which  gave  birth  to  all  the  others  of 
the  .country. 
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The  beauty  and  softness  of  the  Athenian  climate, 
brightened  by  the  color  of  the  atmosphere,  and  re- 
freshed by  the  breezes  of  the  neighboring  sea,  natu- 
rally allured  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  to  pass  much  of 
their  time  in  the  open  air.  Not  poetically  alone,  but 
literally,  were  the  Athenians  described  as 

Forever  delicately  marching 
Through  pellucid  air.”* 

Even  in  the  open  air,  to  cover  the  head  was  left  to 
invalids  and  travelers.  Hence,  amidst  the  grandeur 
of  Athens,  the  people  presented  their  offerings,  enacted 
their  laws,  and  witnessed  dramatic  representations  un- 
der the  open  sky. 

To  this  circumstance  we  may  partly  attribute  the 
practical  defects  of  their  domestic  architecture,  and 
the  badness  of  their  streets.  The  houses  of  the  citi- 
zens were  proverbially  mean,  notwithstanding  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  public  monuments,  even 
at  the  time  of  greatest  wealth.  They  were  built  of 
plaster  or  unburnt  bricks ; and  some  are  described  as 
ornamented  with  copper  filings.  The  narrow  and  an- 
gular streets  were  often  darkened  by  the  overhanging 
and  projecting  houses.  The  ancient  style  of  building, 
in  broken  irregular  lines,  was  continued,  as  affording 
protection  against  the  wind.  The  Piraeus  alone  was 
laid  out  in  straight  lines. 

In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  the  number  of  houses  in 
Athens  was  ten  thousand,  partly  inhabited  by  single 
families,  and  partly  let  to  under-tenants  or  lodgers.  A 
court  was  attached  to  every  house,  and  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  more  opulent  was  divided  from  the  street 
by  an  outer  wall.  Inferior  dwellings  opened  immedi- 

* Eurip.  Med.  829.  Wordsworth’s  Attica,  p.  62. 
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ately  into  the  streets  by  a door.  The  poorer  citizens, 
when  driven  into  the  city  by  war,  lived  in  the  temples 
and  sacred  precincts.  A wine-jar  sufficed  for  the  phi- 
losopher Diogenes. 

The  men  of  Athens  wore  a robe  called  the  chiton,  of 
which  there  were  several  kinds,  some  with,  and  some 
without  sleeves.  Over  this,  in  early  times,  a short 
frock  was  thrown,  resembling  the  kilt  of  the  High- 
lander. But  this  simplicity  of  attire  gave  way  to  a love 
of  show ; and  flowing  robes  of  fine  linen,  dyed  with 
purple  and  other  brilliant  colors,  took  its  place,  having 
beneath  various  kinds  of  tunics.  Their  rings,  girdles, 
and  shoes  were  also  splendid.  Though  hats  were  worn 
in  hot  weather  and  during  journeys,  the  head  was  gen- 
erally bare ; the  hair,  which  was  long,  was  braided,  and 
arranged  in  glossy  lines  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  or 
along  the  top  of  the  face. 

The  tunic  was  worn  next  the  body.  The  robes  of 
women  usually  consisted  of  two  long  pieces  of  woolen 
cloth,  without  any  particular  form,  attached  to  the 
shoulders  by  a great  many  buttons,  and  sometimes  by 
a clasp.  They  had  straight  sleeves,  which  came  down 
to  the  wrists.  They  fastened  their  robe  to  the  side  by 
a cincture,  as  the  high-priest  of  old  fastened  his,  and  as 
is  still  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  Greece.  The 
cincture  formed  on  the  side  a knot  of  ribbons,  sometimes 
resembling  a rose  in  shape.  The  mantle  was  not 
square,  but  of  a roundish  form,  having,  however,  four 
tassels  affixed  to  it,  of  which  two  were  visible  and  two 
were  concealed.  The  mantle  was  brought  under  the 
right  arm  and  over  the  left  shoulder.  Women  gener- 
ally wore  no  covering  for  the  head  but  their  hair  ; 
when  they  wished  for  any,  they  used  a corner  of  the 
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mantle.  Sometimes  they  wore  veils  of  a fine  transpa- 
rent texture,  and  they  paid  great  attention  to  their 
shoes  and  sandals, — the  latter  being  generally  an  inch 
thick,  and  composed  of  more  than  one  sole  of  cork. 

At  the  period  which  produced  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon, the  Athenian  matrons  were  seen  as  they  had 
been,  in  the  full  and  flowing  chiton,  which  reached  to 
the  ankles.  To  prevent  its  sweeping  the  ground,  it 
was  tucked  into  the  girdle  at  both  hips,  and  hung  in  a 
large  cluster  of  folds  on  each  side.  Sleeves  belonged 
to  this  dress,  according  to  the  Ionic  fashion,  and  ap- 
pear in  a number  of  Attic  monuments.  Over  the 
chiton  was  thrown  a sort  of  short  tunic,  generally  of  a 
saffron  color,  fastened  on  each  shoulder,  and  falling 
loosely  under  the  arms  as  low  as  the  girdle. 

Another  article  of  dress — afterward  willingly  laid 
aside — consisted  of  two  wings,  as  they  were  called, 
carefully  folded  in  the  form  of  swallows’  tails,  descend- 
ing like  the  corners  of  a shawl,  as  low  as  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  On  high  festivals,  another  wide  piece  of  cloth 
was  fastened  to  each  shoulder,  and  fell  double  to  the 
knee,  or  calf  of  the  leg,  where  it  was  united  to  the 
chiton  by  a broach.  This  Panathenaic  costume  was 
completed  by  the  head-dress,  consisting  of  three  braids 
of  hair  falling  behind  each  ear  on  the  shoulders ; a fil- 
let, or  band,  round  the  forehead ; at  the  back  of  the 
head  a tuft  of  curls ; and  a thick  braid  of  hair  falling 
loosely,  invariably  powdered  with  the  barley- flower, 
accounted  sacred. 

Female  attire,  once  simply  elegant,  and  even  when 
costly  discovering  no  wish  to  dazzle,  became,  like  that 
of  the  other  sex,  indicative  of  an  opposite  feeling.  We 
spare  the  reader  the  details  of  one  of  their  splendid 
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and  varied  wardrobes.  Rings  and  ornaments  for  the 
brow,  the  ears,  the  neck,  the  arms,  the  bosom,  and  the 
fingers,  radiant  with  gold  and  gems,  were  in  great  pro- 
fusion. The  shoes  and  sandals  were  in  keeping  with 
the  general  appearance,  and  one  kind  of  the  latter,  of 
special  elegance,  was  imported  from  Patara,  in  Lycia. 

The  proper  place  for  the  gentler  sex  was  not  assigned 
to  them  at  Athens.  “ The  best  woman,”  says  Thucy- 
dides, in  the  true  spirit  of  an  Athenian,  “is  she  of 
whom  least  is  said,  either  of  good  or  harm.”  The  tra- 
gic theatre  proclaimed  that  the  greatest  ornament  to  a 
woman  is  silence ; and  the  comic  exclaims,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  common  life,  “My  wife  abroad!  why,  what 
does  she  from  home  ?”  With  the  ordinary  course  of 
literature,  that  of  the  artist  fully  coincided.  Even  the 
tomb  bore  testimony  to  the  prevailing  feeling.  On  the 
Grecian  sepulchres  emblems  were  placed,  not  only  of 
what  some  were,  but  what  it  was  considered  all  ought 
to  be.  There  migkt  be  observed  the  bird  of  night,  to 
remind  woman  that  she  should  emulate  the  owl  in 
watchfulness ; a muzzle,  that  she  should  keep  her 
mouth  guarded ; and  a pair  of  reins,  that  she  should 
rule  her  family  with  the  same  dexterity  as  the  chariot- 
eer guided  his  wheels  at  the  public  games. 

The  two  sexes  lived  in  an  almost  absolute  state  of 
separation,  even  in  their  own  families.  The  houses 
were  divided  into  distinct  sets  of  apartments,  one  range 
of  them  being  appropriated  to  the  males,  and  another, 
generally  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  being  as- 
signed to  the  females.  They  grew  up,  therefore,  in 
seclusion,  and  were  guarded  by  bolts  and  bars.  The 
house  door  was  the  threshold  of  a forbidden  world  to 
an  honorable  matron.  To  the  maidens  it  was  fastened 
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by  a lock  or  seal,  which  was  loosened,  with  the  great- 
est solemnity,  on  the  days  of  high  festival,  when  they 
walked  in  procession,  with  decorous  step  and  downcast 
eye.  Their  youth  was  passed  in  the  occupation  of 
spinning  and  weaving,  the  management  of  the  female 
slaves,  and  the  baking  of  bread. 

The  Athenian  women  were  literally  the  serfs  of  the 
family  inheritance,  whether  it  consisted  in  land  or 
money.  With  other  properties,  they  were  subjects  of 
testamentary  bequest ; and  whatever  advantages  heir- 
ship might  convey  to  an  Athenian  lady,  freedom  of 
person  or  inclination  was  not  in  the  number.  Single 
or  married,  she  was  placed,  by  the  mere  acquisition  of 
property,  at  the  mercy  of  the  nearest  male  relation  in 
succession.  She  could  be  brought  from  the  dull  soli- 
tude of  her  privacy  to  become  unwillingly  a bride,  or 
she  could  be  torn  from  the  object  of  her  wedded 
affection  to  be  linked  with  one  who  was  utterly  revolt- 
ing. A violation  of  the  contract  exposed  her  to  the 
forfeiture  of  life.  , 

The  simplest  elements  of  intellectual  culture  appear 
to  have  been  denied  to  the  women  of  Athens.  Can 
we  then  wonder  that  they  gained  not  the  distinction 
of  the  female  disciples  of  Pythagoras  ? Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? Denied 
the  advantages  of  mental  enlightenment  and  training, 
are  women,  by  some  strange  anomaly,  to  yield  a vint- 
age of  knowledge  ? Here,  assuredly,  the  reaping  will 
be  as  the  sowing,  and  the  gathering  as  the  planting  and 
the  pruning.  And  yet,  neglected  as  the  Athenian 
women  were,  to  them  the  training  of  the  future  citizens 
was  partly  intrusted. 

That  these  might  become  good,  the  Athenians 
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were  once  required,  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  to  put 
whatever  was  most  valuable  into  the  ears  of  the  young ; 
on  which,  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  command,  the 
Athenians  bored  one  of  the  lobes,  and  inserted  a gold 
ear-ring.  It  was  probably  intended  by  the  oracle,  that 
the  minds  of  the  young  should  be  cultured,  and  in  this 
respect,  to  some  extent,  it  was  obeyed.  The  education, 
so  to  call  it,  of  the  people,  commenced  in  the  nursery, 
in  the  repetition  of  tales  and  fables,  in  no  respect  better 
than  the  idle  legends  with  which  children  are  still, 
unhappily,  too  often  amused.  At  seven  years  old  the 
boys  were  sent  to  the  public  school.  According  to 
Lucian,  they  rose  with  the  light,  and  with  pure  water 
washed  away  the  remains  of  sleep  which  still  lingered 
on  their  eyelids.  After  a simple  breakfast,  they  sal- 
lied forth,  whether  the  morning  “ smelt  of  balm,”  or 
was  a season  like  that  described  by  Aristophanes,  who 
has  left  us  a picture  grotesque  and  vigorous  of  a troop 
of  Attic  lads : — 

“ Now  will  I sketch  the  ancient  plan  of  training, 

When  justice  was  in  vogue,  and  wisdom  flourish’d. 

First,  modesty  restrain’d  the  youthful  voice, 

So  that  no  brawl  was  heard.  In  order  ranged, 

The  boys  from  all  the  neighborhood  appear’d, 

Marching  to  school,  naked,  though  down  the  sky 
Tumbled  the  flaky  snow,  like  flower  from  sieve. 

Arrived,  and  seated  wide  apart,  the  master 
First  taught  them  how  to  chant  Athena’s  praise, 

4 Pallas  unconqEer’d,  stormer  of  cities,’  or 
‘ Shout  far  resounding,’  in  the  self-same  notes 
Their  fathers  learn’d.  And  if  through  mere  conceit 
Some  innovation-hunter  strain’d  his  throat 
With  scurril  lays,  mincing  and  quavering, 

Like  any  Siphnian  or  Chian  fop, 

As  is  too  much  the'  fashion  since  that  Phrynis* 

Brought  over  Ionian  airs — quickly  the  scourge 
Rain’d  on  his  shoulders  blows  like  hail,  as  one 
Plotting  the  muses’  downfall.  In  the  Palestra 
* A musician. 
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Custom  required  them  decently  to  sit, 

Decent  to  rise,  smoothing  the  sanded  floor, 

Lest  any  traces  of  their  forms  should  linger 
Unsightly  on  the  dust.  When  in  the  bath. 

Grave  was  their  manner ; their  behavior  chaste. 

At  table  too : no  stimulating  dishes, 

Snatch’d  from  their  elders,  such  as  fish  or  anis, 

Parsley,  or  radishes,  or  thrushes.” 

A knowledge  of  music  was  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  younger  people  of  both  sexes,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  bear  a part  in  the  choruses  and  hymns  of 
their  various  solemn  duties ; and  it  was  required  of 
men  who  held  the  higher  offices  of  the  state,  to  prepare 
them  to  give  their  suffrages  with  propriety  at  those 
warm  and  animated  contests,  which  were  perpetually 
submitted  to  their  decision  at  the  theatres  and  music 
halls.  What  the  music  itself  was,  we  have  little  means 
of  judging,  as  nothing  intelligible  has  been  transmitted 
to  us ; but  that  the  Grecian  music,  even  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  had  extraordinary  merit,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Aristotle,  and  more  particularly  that  of  Plato. 
Till  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  three  great  preceptors  of 
the  Athenian  youth  were  the  grammarian,  the  teacher 
of  music,  and  the  master  of  the  gymnasium. 

Wise  efforts  to  train  youth  by  reason  and  persuasion 
appear  to  have  been  unknown.  The  Athenians  thought 
that  correction  should  control  the  will  and  enforce  dis- 
cipline, and  accordingly  stripes  were  far  more  frequent 
than  appeals  to  either  the  understanding  or  the  heart. 
We  know  the  saying  of  the  wise  man,  “He  that  spar- 
eth  the  rod  hateth  his  son but  assuredly  its  constant 
use  is  no  proof  of  a wise  affection.  The  worst  course 
that  can  be  pursued  is  one  of  unabated  rigor,  and  its 
being  adopted  by  the  Athenians  may  have  contributed 
to  render  just  the  belief  of  Plato,  that  “of  all  wild 
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beasts,  boys  were  the  m'ost  audacious,  plotting,  fierce, 
and  untractable.” 

Many  schoolmasters  appear  to  have  had  no  other 
place  in  which  to  assemble  their  boys  than  the  portico 
of  a temple,  or  a sheltered  comer  of  a street,  where,  in 
spite  of  the  din  of  business,  and  the  clatter  of  passefs- 
by,  instruction  was  given.  This  practice  explains  the 
anecdote  of  a musician,  who,  hearing  the  crowd  ap- 
plaud one  of  his  scholars,  gave  him  a box  on  the  ear, 
saying,  with  probably  far  more  truth  than  kindness, 
“ Had  you  played  well,  these  blockheads  would  not 
have  praised  you.*’  But  these  were  schools  of  the 
humbler  classes ; for  children  of  the  nobler  and  opulent, 
spacious  structures  were  raised.  Here  were  books  and 
paper;  skins  of  parchment,  rulers,  reed-pens,  pen- 
knives, pen-cases,  and  pencils  ; here  were  also  mathe- 
matical instruments,  maps,  and  celestial  charts,  boards 
on  which  to  trace  geometrical  figures,  tablets  large  and 
small,  of  box-wood,  fir,  and  ivory,  triangular  in  form, 
some  folding  with  two  and  others  with  many  leaves, 
and  wax  for  covering  the  tablets.  Such  schools,  how- 
ever, were  private  speculations,  and  some  were  con- 
ducted on  moderate  terms.  At  that  of  Hippomachus, 
an  Attic  mina  was  the  entrance  fee — a trifle  more  than 
twenty  dollars  of  our  currency;  and  for  this  sum  a 
youth  might  remain  as  long  as  his  parents  pleased. 

It  was  a law  of  Solon,  that  every  Athenian  should 
not  only  be  able  to  read,  but  also  to  swim.  The  young 
were  therefore  taught  to  support  themselves  for  a con- 
siderable time  in  the  water ; an  important  attainment, 
in  a state  where  every  citizen  might  have  to  exercise  it. 
A Greek  galley  soon  sank  after  receiving  injury,  and 
those  on  board  could  save  their  lives  in  no  other  way 
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than  by  swimming  to  other  vessels  or  to  the  shore. 
Many,  too,  were  preserved  in  the  sea-fights  of  the 
Athenians  by  perfection  in  this  art,  acquired  in  early  life. 

The  gymnasium  was  an  adjunct  of  the  school,  and 
of  great  antiquity.  At  first,  most  probably,  the  exer- 
cises performed  in  honor  of  the  gods  were  few  and  rude, 
but,  in  the  age  of  Homer,  they  had  assumed  a regular 
and  artificial  form,  and  comprehended  nearly  all  that 
has  been  included  in  later  times;  the  great  object  con- 
templated being  thus  gained,  by  the  development  and 
invigoration  of  the  physical  powers.  It  is  probable 
that  the  boys  did  not  engage  in  gymnastic  exercises  till 
the  completion  of  their  grammatical  and  musical  studies, 
or  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  lest,  by  too  many  employ- 
ments, injury  should  be  suffered. 

There  was  now  much  done  to  inure  them  to  bear 
hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold.  The  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, moderate  at  first,  but  gradually  rendered  more 
severe,  prepared  them  to  run  with  indescribable  velo- 
city ; to  throw  the  javelin  with  unerring  skill ; to  man- 
age the  most  spirited  and  restive  horses ; and  to 
contend  with  others,  not  only  on  level  ground,  but 
when  standing  to  a considerable  depth  in  sand.  Occa- 
sionally, these  exercises,  considered  the  best  preparation 
for  war,  were  practiced  by  all  the  Athenians  of  riper 
years,  and  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  those  who 
purposed  to  contend  in  the  public  games.  Here 
great  physical  power  was  absolutely  necessary  for  suc- 
cess. To  present  the  greater  difficulty  to  those  who 
engaged  in  the  race,  the  ground  was  covered  with  a 
soft  and  yielding  sand ; and  the  competitors  had  also 
to  bear  the  weight  of  armor. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  exercises  of  the  gymnasium, 
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the  young  Athenians  were  required  to  attend  the  gram- 
marians appointed  by  the  state.  No  foreign  tongue 
was  taught,  because  the  Greeks  regarded  every  other 
nation  with  some  degree  of  contempt ; and  because  no 
books  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the  languages  of 
the  states  with  which  they  traded.  They  were,  how- 
ever, taught  to  read  and  write  their  own  tongue  with 
facility,  correctness,  and  even  elegance,  so  as  to  give  to 
the  utterance  of  every  syllable,  its  appropriate  tone  and 
cadence.  Even  the  lower  class  of  the  Athenians  ac- 
quired the  power  of  expressing  themselves  with  neat- 
ness and  accuracy  ; they  knew  the  inflexions  adapted  to 
every  word,  and  never  failed  to  mark  their  disapproba- 
tion of  any  public  speaker  who  had  not  learned 

“ To  scan 

With  Midas’  ears,  committing  short  and  long.” 

The  army  of  Athens,  mainly  composed  of  the  citi- 
zens, was  called  together  only  in  time  of  war.  For 
this,  however,  the  rising  youth  were  prepared.  After 
two  years  spent  in  martial  exercises,  probably  in  their 
eighteenth  year,  they  appeared  at  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  where  the  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  received  a complete  suit  of  armor ; the  others  a 
shield  and  a spear.  They  then  repaired  to  the  temple 
of  Agraulos,  where  they  took  the  oath  of  citizenship, 
the  principal  duty  involved  being  the  defense  of  their 
country.  Their  names  were  now  duly  enrolled,  each 
one  being  invested  not  only  with  the  management  of 
his  own  property,  but  with  the  right  of  appearing  and 
speaking  in  public  assemblies.  Having  thus  gained 
admission  to  the  army,  in  virtue  of  his  civic  privileges, 
the  youthful  warrior  fulfilled  his  engagement  by  two 
years’ service  in  the  border  fortresses  of  Attica.  The 
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Athenian  army  was  composed  of  the  cavalry,  which 
consisted  of  citizens,  and  of  another  portion  taken,  pro- 
bably, from  the  lowest  class  of  resident  aliens,  and  from 
those  who  were  strictly  foreigners. 

The  archers,  or,  as  they  were  commonly  called, 
Scythians,  were  a police  guard,  composed  of  public 
slaves.  Originally,  their  number  was  three  hundred 
and  ninety,  and  it  was  gradually  increased  to  ten  or 
twelve  hundred.  Their  head-quarters  were  under  tents, 
in  the  market,  or,  in  later  times,  on  the  Areopagus. 

The  power  of  Athens,  however,  rested  upon  her 
navy  ; yet  it  did  not  rapidly  rise  to  importance.  Ships 
of  fifty  oars,  in  which  the  rowers  sat  in  a line  along  the 
side,  were  the  most  considerable  employed  in  war,  until 
the  invention  of  the  trireme  by  the  Corinthian  ship- 
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builder,  Aminocles.  Naval  victories  depended  instru- 
mentally  on  fast-sailing  vessels  of  this  kind,  which  were 
manned  with  sailors  and  with  marines,  a class  of  sol- 
diers specially  trained  to  fight  with  spears  and  swords, 
arrows  and  javelins. 

One  fact,  illustrative  of  the  superiority  of  the  naval 
force  of  the  Athenians  to  that  of  others,  may  here  be 
stated.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a fleet  of  twelve 
Athenian  triremes  was  staying  to  help  the  Corcyrseans, 
when  a fleet  of  fifty-three  ships  arrived  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. On  the  Corcyrseans  sending  out  sixty  tri- 
remes, and  some  confusion  arising  among  their  crews, 
which  was  observed  by  the  Peloponnesians,  they  sent 
twenty  against  them,  and  with  the  remaining  thirty- 
three  opposed  the  twelve  of  the  Athenians.  In  the  con- 
flict that  ensued,  Nicostratus,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
sank  one  vessel,  and  was  subduing  his  opponents,  when 
the  Peloponnesians’  twenty,  having  taken  thirteen  of  the 
Corcyrseans,  came  up,  and  caused  the  flight  of  the 
Athenians,  covering  their  allies,  the  Corcyrseans.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  twenty  Peloponnesian  triremes  were 
more  than  a match  for  sixty  Corcyrseans,  though  a 
great  naval  people,  and  yet  thirty-three  Peloponnesian 
ships  were  being  beaten  by  the  Attic  twelve. 

There  were  ten  law-courts  in  Athens ; and  all  states 
in  alliance  with  the  people,  notwithstanding  the  expense, 
the  hardship,  and  cruelty  which  inevitably  arose,  were 
obliged  to  repair  thither  for  justice.  On  the  way,  va- 
rious parties  bound  to  the  same  goal  might  be  observed. 
One,  for  example,  may  now  be  imagined : — a slave  ad- 
vances, bearing  a sealed  box  of  depositions  previously 
taken ; he  is  followed  by  the  principal  advocate  and  the 
defendant,  and  three  assistant  counsel  bring  up  the  rear. 
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“ When  the  parties  appeared,”  said  Sir  William  Jones, 
“ they  usually  brought  with  them  as  many  powerful 
friends  as  they  could  assemble,  with  a view,  no  doubt, 
of  influencing  a jury,” — a shameful  custom.  The 
smallest  jury  at  Athens  consisted  of  five  hundred  mem- 
bers ; and,  in  a cause  of  extraordinary  importance,  no 
less  than  six  thousand  persons  composed  this  tribunal. 
This  fact  casts  a light  on  one  statement  in  the  pleading 
against  Macartalus.  Demosthenes  observes,  “It  was 
my  first  intention,  gentlemen,  to  have  drawn  up  a ge- 
nealogical map  of  the  family  of  Hagnias,  and  to  have 
explained  to  you  its  several  parts ; but  as  it  occurred  to 
me,  that  all  the  judges  would  not  have  an  equal  view 
of  it,  and  that  those  on  the  remoter  benches  must  have 
failed  altogether  of  catching  a view  of  it,  I have  no 
other  resource  than  to  convey  the  information  by  my 
voice,  and  that  can  reach  every  one  of  you  alike.” 

The  causes  came  on  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the 
clerk ; and,  probably,  after  the  judges  or  jurors  had 
taken  their  seats,  the  crier  summoned  the  parties  into 
court.  The  time  allowed  to  the  pleader  was  measured 
by  the  water-clock;  the  quantity  with  which  it  was 
filled  was  under  the  direction  of  the  archon,  and  it  was 
allowable  to  stop  it  during  the  production  of  evidence, 
or  the  reading  of  documents ; but  when  the  water  had 
run  out,  another  cause  was  called.  After  the  pleadings 
had  been  heard,  the  jury  were  called  upon  by  the  crier 
for  their  decision.  Sometimes,  however,  they  in- 
terrupted the  pleader,  and  pronounced  their  judg- 
ment. 

The  question  as  to  the  sentence  was  always  so 
framed  as  to  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  Every  judge 
had  two  balloting  shells,  in  later  times  pebbles,  one 
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entire,  to  express  acquittal,  and  another  with  a hole 
through  it,  to  denote  condemnation.  Two  vases,  one 
of  copper,  having  a cleft  in  the  lid,  and  one  of  wood, 
were. placed  before  them;  the  tablets  which  expressed 
their  decision  were  dropped,  unperceived,  into  the 
former ; those  which  were  not  used,  and  remained  over 
and  above,  were  thrown  into  the  latter.  On  the  votes 
being  thus  given,  they  were  counted  into  a box,  and 
sentence  was  pronounced.  When  the  votes  were  equal, 
which,  from  the  large  number  of  the  judges,  could 
rarely  occur,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  It  is  proba- 
ble the  sentence  was  recorded  in  writing,  and  kept  in 
the  archives  of  the  state,  at  least  in  public  prosecutions, 
as  the  plaint  and  the  answer  of  the  defendant  were  re- 
duced to  writing. 

“ Easier  a great  deal  is  it,”  says  the  judicious  Hooker, 
“ for  men  by  law  to  be  taught  what  they  ought  to  do, 
than  instructed  how  to  judge  as  they  should  do  of 
law ; the  one  being  a thing  which  belongeth  generally 
unto  all,  the  other  such  as  none  but  the  wiser  and 
more  judicious  sort  can  perform.  Yea,  the  wisest  are 
always  touching  this  point  the  readiest  to  acknowledge, 
that  soundly  to  judge  of  a law  is  the  weightiest  thing 
which  any  man  can  take  upon  him !”  This  important 
trust  was,  however,  ill  discharged  at  Athens.  “ In  no 
conference  among  themselves,”  says  Mr.  Mitford, 
“ could  the  informed  and  wary  of  so  numerous  a court 
correct  the  prejudices  and  misjudgment  of  the  ignorant, 
or  obviate  the  effects  of  misused  eloquence  ; nor  was  it 
possible  to  make  so  large  a portion  of  the  sovereign 
people  responsible  for  the  most  irregular  or  flagitious 
decision.  Punishment  could  not  take  place,  and  among 
the  multitude  shame  was  lost.” 
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At  Athens,  money  was  computed  by  talents,  minae, 
drachmae,  and  oboli.  The  talent,  equal  to  $1,100  of 
our  money,  contained  sixty  minae,  each  of  which  was 
equal  to  about  $19;  the  minae-,  or  pound,  contained  a 
hundred  drachmae,  or  nine  pincias  ; and  the  obolus  was 
equivalent  to  three  cents.  As,  however,  the  real  value 
of  money  is  constantly  changing,  and  we  have  not  an 
exact  acquaintance  with  the  prices  of  commodities  at 
Athens,  it  has  been  considered  that,  by  reckoning  the 
money  of  the  people  at  six,  or,  at  most,  at  seven  times 
more  valuable  than  ours,  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the 
truth. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Athenians  ever 
coined  any  gold  money  ; and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  did  not.  The  gold  coin  current  at  Athens  was  of 
foreign  production,  as  the  states  of  Persia,  or  of  J3quia, 
Cyzicus,  or  some  other  town.  The  currency  of  silver — 
in  no  wise  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  appearance — 
was  at  Athens  almost  universal.  This  was  owins;  to 
the  deservedly  high  estimation  for  purity  in  which  it 
was  held ; and,  on  this  account,  several  cities  of  Crete 
copied  precisely  in  their  coins,  the  design,  weight,  and 
execution  of  the  Attic,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  inter- 
course with  the  barbarians.  It  is  possible  that  the 
general  use  and  estimation  of  the  produce  of  the  Attic 
mines,  contributed  to  render  the  Athenians  averse  from 
a coinage  of  another  metal,  which,  by  supplying  tlm 
place  of  silver-money  at  home,  might,  in  some  degree, 
tend  to  diminish  its  power  abroad.  Another  reason 
probably  operated : the  Athenian  merchants,  parti- 
cularly in  their  commercial  dealings  with  the  more 
distant  and  barbarous  nations,  appear  frequently  to  have 
made  their  payments  in  silver.  The  barbarians  being 
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once  impressed  with  a notion  of  its  purity,  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens  would  very  likely  be  afraid  materially 
to  change  that  style  and  appearance,  by  which  their 
money  was  known  and  valued  among  these  people. 
A similar  proceeding  was,  in  later  times,  taken  in  the 
state  of  Venice.  The  Venetian  sechin  is  perhaps  the 
most  unseemly  of  the  coins  of  modem  Europe ; but  as 
it  has  long  been  the  current  coin  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
in  which  its  purity  is  acknowledged  and  justly  esteemed, 
any  change  in  its  appearance,  on  the  part  of  the 
Venetian  government,  would  have  tended  to  create 
•distrust.  Banks,  founded  on  nearly  the  same  principles 
as  our  own,  were  established  in  Athens,  and  appear  to 
have  transacted  business  to  a considerable  extent. 
Money  was  then  frequently  borrowed,  and  commonly 
at  a high  rate  of  interest. 

Commerce  was  regarded  as  the  chief  point  of  national 
policy,  and  to  it  every  encouragement  was  given.  The 
Athenians  imported  a great  quantity  of  corn,  partly 
from  Egypt  and  Sicily,  but  still  more  was  purchased  in 
the  Taurica  Chersonesus.  It  was  a tedious  and  dan- 
gerous passage  through  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace,  and 
across  the  Euxine  Sea  to  this  peninsula  ; but  corn 
could  be  bought  there  at  a cheaper  rate  than  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  duties  were  not  so  high  as 
those  of  other  states  with  which  they  traded. 

No  restriction  was  imposed  on  native  industry.  As 
the  meanest  manual  occupation  incurred  no  disgrace, 
every  effort  of  industry  flourished,  and  the  manufactures 
of  Athens  were  everywhere  esteemed.  The  native 
products  consisted  of  olives,  figs,  and  honey;  the- 
wealth  of  the  city  was  augmented  by  the  silver  mines 
of  Laurium  ; while  the  sumptuous  edifices  in  which  the 
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Athenians  gloried,  and  which  are  the  admiration  of 
the  present  day,  owed  their  origin  to  the  marble 
quarries  of  Pentelicus.  The  abundance  of  olive-trees 
yielded  large  quantities  of  oil.  The  arms,  cloth, 
furniture,  and  even  books  of  the  Athenians,  were  held 
in  high  estimation  among  all  the  states  of  Ionia,  and  by 
man)r  of  the  nations  of  Greece,  and  formed  very 
profitable  articles  of  commerce. 

A prejudice  is  perceptible  at  that  period,  as  it  has 
been  even  to  our  own  day,  in  regard  to  rural  occupa- 
tions. Minerva  took  precedence  of  Neptune,  because 
of  the  olive,  which  she  is  said  to  have  produced.  “ The 
best  nation,”  says  Aristotle,  “is  a nation  of  agricul- 
turists.” In  Athens,  therefore,  mere  handicraft,  and 
even  retail  dealing,  were  limited  almost  exclusively  to 
the  slave  population.  Manufactures,  however,  did  not 
deprive  the  citizens  of  reputation.  Demosthenes  was  a 
sword-maker,  such  an  establishment  having  descended 
to  him  by  inheritance,  and  receiving  his  own  super- 
intendence. A large  number  of  artisan  slaves  were 
generally  possessed  in  such  circumstances,  and,  when 
not  employed  by  their  proprietors,  were  let  out  to 
others. 

The  man  of  business  in  that  city  appears  to  have 
been,  in  all  important  respects,  what  he  is  still  in  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  or  New- York.  Active,  bustling,  and 
enterprising,  yet  at  the  same  time  wary  and  prudent, 
he  was  ready  to  engage  in  any  speculation  where  profit 
was  likely  to  be  secured.  Attentively  did  he  watch 
the  course  of  a debtor  to  a moderate  amount,  and  yet 
calmly  did  he  peril  his  property  on  the  bosom  of  the 
waters,  perhaps  obtaining  the  loan  of  large  sums  to 
complete  his  cargo.  He  was  as  busy  in  the  counting- 
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house,  in  the  docks,  and  on  the  exchange,  as  our  men 
of  commerce  are  now,  anxious  to  borrow  or  to  lend  with 
the  greatest  possible  advantage,  wearing  sometimes  the 
aspect  of  anxiety  and  depression,  and  at  others  having 
the  countenance  animated  and  flushed  by  recent 
success.  He  was  careful  not  to  pay  except  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  or  to  trust  in  words  when 
security  might  be  obtained  by  a written  document. 
But  he  could  not  be  absorbed  in  personal  gratification. 
As  an  equality  of  rights  and  of  power  subsisted  among 
all  the  members  of  the  republic,  he,  like  those  occupy- 
ing the  same  station,  was  looked  on  by  the  poor  with 
jealousy  and  envy.  He  was  often,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  defer  to  the  feelings  of  the  humble  classes, 
and  to  free  himself  from  the  consequences  of  their  dis- 
pleasure. And  if  he  would  obtain  any  of  the  offices 
and  honors  conferred  by  the  people,  he  was  obliged  to 
guard  against  any  unnecessary  display  of  wealth,  to 
show  kindness  and  condescension  to  the  most  needy, 
and  freely  to  dispose  of  his  property  for  the  service  of 
the  state,  or  in  contributing  to  the  popular  amusement. 

We  have  seen  the  course  which  Cimon  pursued,  and 
this  was  the  only  one  of  true  policy.  A variation  from 
it  involved  formidable  perils.  Every  accusation  against 
the  rich  was  heard  with  avidity;  and  often  were 
persons  thrown  into  prison,  stripped  of  their  property, 
and  even  banished  from  the  state,  on  the  most  trivial 
pretexts,  and  absolutely  groundless  suspicions.  In  one 
of  the  works  of  Xenophon,  an  Athenian  named  Charmi- 
des  describes  the  condition  of  the  opulent.  Being 
questioned  on  what  he  most  valued  himself,  he  replies, 
“on  his  poverty/’  and  he  gives  the  following  reasons 
for  this — reasons  too  well  substantiated  by  other  Greek 
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writers  to  allow  their  being  denied  in  their  prominent 
outlines : — 

“ I prefer  poverty,”  says  he,  “ to  wealth,  because  it 
is  confessedly  better  to  be  of  a bold,  confident  dis- 
position, than  a pusillanimous  one ; — because  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  be  a freeman  than  a slave — -to  find  court 
paid  to  yourself  instead  of  paying  it  to  others ; and  to 
live  in  the  confidence,  rather  than  the  distrust  of  your 
countrymen.  When  I was  a rich  man  in  this  city,” 
(meaning  Athens,)  “ I had,  first  my  fears  lest  any 
ruffian  should  break  into  my  house,  despoil  my 
business,  and  do  my  person  an  injury ; nest,  I had  to 
pay  court  to  the  informers,  who,  I was  conscious,  had 
more  power  of  inflicting  injury  on  their  side  than  I had 
on  mine.  Then  there  was  ever  some  disbursement  to  be 
made  by  order  of  the  city;  but  to  quit  the  city,  or  to 
travel,  was  a tiling  wholly  disallowed.  But  now  that 
I am  stripped  of  my  foreign  property,  now  that  all  my 
household  goods  have  been  set  up  to  sale,  I sleep 
pleasantly,  I stretch  myself  at  my  ease,  and  I am  a man 
in  whom  the  city  could  place  every  confidence.  In- 
stead of  being  bullied,  I now  bully  others : my  actions 
are  my  own,  and  I walk  in  and  out  of  town  at  my 
pleasure.  The  rich  who  are  seated  rise  at  my  entrance ; 
those  who  are  walking  make  way  for  me.  I am  now  a 
perfect  despot ; I was  then  on  the  face  of  things  a 
mere  slave.  Then  I paid  tribute  to  the  people  ; now 
the  city  feeds  the  taxes,  and  the  taxes  feed  me.  When 
I was  rich,  it  was  the  reproach  of  everybody  that  I 
consorted  with  such  a man  as  Socrates ; now  I am 
poor,  not  a single  man  in  the  wide  world  troubles  his 
head  one  moment  about  it.” 

Good  society,  in  the  Athenian  sense  of  the  phrase, 
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was  composed  of  the  wealthy.  The  principle  of 
separation,  which  runs  so  much  through  antiquity,  was 
more  marked  in  private  intercourse  than  we  are  ac- 
customed to  observe  it  now.  We  often  see  a man  who 
has  attained  opulence  by  commerce  or  manufactures, 
entertaining  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  metropolis; 
and,  in  Paris,  the  rich  farmer-general  has  been  ac- 
customed, till  recent  changes,  to  gather  men  of  rank,  as 
well  as  letters,  around  his  luxurious  table.  But  at 
Athens  there  was  no  such  combination.  Society  was 
divided  there  into  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned 
and  illiterate.  The  only  middle  man,  whom  we  can  so 
often  discover  in  our  own  country,  uniting  the  wide 
extremes  of  modern  society,  was  at  Athens,  unhappily, 
the  slave. 

It  appears  that  for  some  years  Socrates  did  not  find 
a place  in  high  society,  and  to  the  mighty  stirrings  of 
his  mind,  retirement  and  seclusion  were  far  better 
adapted.  It  has  been  said  by  Ariosto,  “ The  horse 
and  deer  feed  and  browse  in  companies;  the  lion 
walks  alone.”  In  this  position  Socrates  stands  among 
his  people.  Aristophanes,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  as 
his  rank  and  fortune  allowed,  in  what  was  termed  good 
society,  and  of  this  he  has  left  us  vivid  descriptions. 
Nor  has  he  failed  to  portray  the  lower  classes  in  Athens 
with  that  powerful  playfulness,  and  even  exaggeration, 
which  might  be  expected  in  a comic  writer.  His 
genius,  rather  than  his  inclination,  was  adapted  to  that 
particular  portion  of  society ; and  the  multitude,  pas- 
sionately fond,  in  all  countries,  of  a man  of  rank  who 
condescends  to  their  level,  repaid  his  condescension  by 
allowing  him  to  take  license  with  them,  and  by  an  ex- 
travagant admiration  of  his  writings. 
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In  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  there  was  very 
little  variety.  The  general  time  of  rising  was  daybreak. 
Soon  after  six  in  the  morning,  the  judges  took  their 
seats  on  the  bench,  and  the  men  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  repaired  to  their  different  occu- 
pations. As  at  mid-day  the  more  wealthy  citizens  had 
usually  finished  their  most  important  business,  they  re- 
freshed themselves  by  a short  sleep,  and  afterward 
spent  some  hours  in  hunting,  in  the  exercise  of  the  pa- 
laestra, and  walking  through  the  groves  which  towered 
above  the  Ilissus  and  the  Cephissus,  or  more  frequently 
discussed  in  the  forum,  or  the  market,  popular  topics. 

During  the  day  no  food  was  taken,  or  only  a slight 
private  repast.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Athenians  played 
at  two  games,  one  resembling  that  of  hazard,  and  the 
other  backgammon  or  chess.  At  sunset,  considering 
the  business  of  the  day  as  over,  they  sat  down  to 
supper,  allotting  the  evening  to  society  and  amusement, 
and  often  remained  till  a late  hour  of  the  night. 

The  repasts  of  the  common  people  consisted  of  herbs, 
pottage,  salt  fish,  and  a barley-cake  not  very  nicely 
kneaded  ; these,  with  a bottle  of  wine,  and  figs,  perhaps, 
for  a dessert,  formed  their  usual  diet,  when  a sacrifice, 
or  one  of  those  feasts  which,  on  various  pretences,  were 
wrested  from  the  rich,  did  not  furnish  a more  sub- 
stantial banquet. 

The  .entertainments  of  the  higher  classes  were  mag- 
nificent and  profuse.  At  supper,  the  master  of  the 
house  did  not  preside,  but  one  of  the  company,  chosen 
by  lot,  was  appointed  king  of  the  feast,  to  preserve 
order  among  the  guests,  to  determine  what  quantity  of 
wine  should  be  drunk,  and  to  arrange  the  manner  of 
spending  the  time. 
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It  was  a saying  in  Greece,  that  a convivial  meeting 
should  not  comprise  a smaller  number  than  the  Graces, 
or  a greater  than  the  Muses.  Parties,  to  partici- 
pate the  luxuries  provided,  were  not  easily  arranged 
as  they  are  now ; but  embassies,  visits  to  oracles,  and 
a peculiar  taste  in  monarchs,  which  led  them  to  apply 
to  learned  men  for  assistance  in  the  subjects  of  their 
literary  correspondence,  often  brought  distinguished 
men  together  in  large  numbers.  JSTo  Greek  writer  has, 
however,  mentioned  any  private  entertainments  at 
which  more  than  nine  were  expected.  Conversation  at 
a Greek  table  was  sometimes  not  merely  an  interchange 
of  thoughts  occasionally  arising,  but  a discussion  of 
some  single  topic.  A Grecian  feast,  however,  was  in- 
complete without  a professional  joker,  and  a portion  of 
it  was  always  assigned,  as  a reward  of  his  services,  by 
his  laughter-loving  countrymen. 

Various  farinaceous  substances  were  in  use  among 
the  Athenians.  Besides  the  usual  provisions  of  wheaten 
and  barley  bread,  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  made 
use  of  millet,  of  zea,  (the  triticum  spelta  of  Linn £e us,  and 
the  far  of  the  Romans,)  and  of  a corn  called  tiphe , in 
the  composition  of  the  bread.  The  species  of  grain  de- 
nominated olyra,  with  which  Homer  feeds  his  heroes’ 
horses,  formed,  in  later  ages,  a sort  of  brown  bread. 
Rice,  and  an  Ethiopian  grain  resembling  the  seed  of  the 
plant  sesame,  supplied  a species  called  orindes.  But 
the  chief  attention  was  confined  to  the  wheaten  and  the 
barley  bread.  For  the  details  of  each  of  these,  the 
copious  Greek  language  provided  suitable  terms.  The 
meal  of  the  latter  was  accurately  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  former,  and  the  act  of  ' kneading  them  into 
dough  had  each  its  appropriate  name.  The  operation 
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of  baking,  as  performed  by  the  oven,  the  hearth  and 
live  coals  without  flame,  and  by  ashes  heaped  up  round 
the  dough,  or  by  placing  the  dough  on  a roaster,  in- 
troduced a change  of  names.  But  the  favorite  mode 
of  baking  was  that  performed  by  the  cribanus,  or 
clibanus,  an  earthen  or  iron  pot,  broader  below  than 
above.  The  dough  shut  up  in  this  vessel,  and  sur- 
rounded with  coal,  or  placed  over  a fire,  was  thought 
to  warm  more  equally,  and  the  bread  thereby  acquired 
a more  delicious  flavor. 

The  two  favorite  breads  were  the  escharites  of  the 
Rhodians,  and  the  chribanites.  The  latter  was  said  to 
surpass  all  the  rest,  as  being  juicy,  agreeable  to  the 
stomach,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

At  the  Panathenaic  festival,  where  contending 
artisans  displayed  the  prodigies  of  crafts,  and  fought 
for  victory,  as  well  as  poets,  the  exhibitions  of  Thearion, 
a baker,  had  a cleverness  in  them  that  greatly  as- 
tonished the  spectators ; even  the“  well-born,”  accord- 
ing to  Antiphanes,  found  it  difficult  to  drag  themselves 
from  baking-shops  conducted  on  the  principles  of  so 
great  a baker  as  Thearion. 

The  taste  for  fish  of  every  kind,  salt,  fresh,  and 
shelled,  or  otherwise,  was  among  the  Athenians 
universal,  and  vehement;  it  might  almost  be  said 
exclusive. 

The  term  implying  fish  was  in  the  Greek  language 
a synonym  for  every  species  of  food,  and  more  par- 
ticularly for  that  which  gave  a relish  to  bread ; and 
the  grammarians  hung  delighted  over  a word,  which, 
besides  this  comprehensiveness  of  signification,  recalled 
also  two  leading  operations  of  the  culinary  art — roastufg 
and  boiling.  This  knowledge  of  the  gratification  to  be 
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derived  from  the  finny  tribe,  seems  to  have  grown  up 
with  the  progress  of  civilization. 

We  should  far  exceed  our  limits  were  we  to  mention 
one-half  of  the  fish,  both  salted  and  fresh,  in  estimation 
among  the  Greeks.  The  former  divided  themselves 
into  the  fat  and  the  lean ; the  tunny-fish  supplying  a 
great  part  of  both.  The  salt  fish  which,  under  the 
name  of  elephantinum,  has  so  much  puzzled  the  com- 
mentators, owes  its  celebrity  to  a play,  now  lost,  of 
Crates. 

In  a very  amusing  fragment  of  Alexis,  where  a 
person,  with  a table  and  reckoning-stones  before  him, 
settles  the  various  prices  of  fish,  the  omotarichos  is  rated 
at  f of  an  obol : sea-mussels  fetched  f-  of  the  same  coin ; 
and  the  echinus , or  sea-porcupine,  an  entire  obol. 
These  fish,  potted  down,  formed  the  common  food  of 
the  Greek  soldiers  and  sailors.  Epicurus  pronounced 
them  to  be  best  when  boiled  in  sea-water;  and  the 
hotter  they  were  brought  to  the  table,  the  more  agree- 
able they  were  considered. 

Almost  as  varied  as  the  fish  was  the  poultry. 
Vegetables,  too,  were  in  great  abundance ; the  grapes 
of  Greece  were  highly  celebrated;  and  tKe  flavor  of 
the  wines  was  heightened  by  various  infusions.  The 
Maronean  wine,  made  on  the  borders  of  Thrace,  was 
mixed  with  water,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the  proportion 
of  six  or  eight  parts  to  one. 

Epicharneus  thus  traces  the  progress  of  a Grecian 
entertainment : — * 

“ A sacrifice 

Is  still  the  parent  of  a feast ; a feast 
To  drinking  leads  ; drinking  breeds  revelry, 

And  revelry  as  sure  begets  a quarrel ; 

Quarrels  engender  law-suits  : at  their  heels 
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Come  condemnations,  judgment— and  the  close 
Of  tills  eventual  history,  is  stocks, 

A gangrene,  and  a fine  !” 

With  individual  degradation  and  misery,  however, 
excess  is  not  ended,  and  we  trace  its  effects  on  the 
social  condition  of  any  people  among  whom  it  appears. 


CHAPTER  YU. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ATHE- 
NIANS. 

Although  the  Athenians  were  superior  to  the  people 
of  other  states  of  Greece  in  patriotism,  talent,  and 
ready  wit,  yet  their  actual  knowledge  was  inconsider- 
able. Aristophanes,  their  great  comic  poet,  supports 
this  conclusion : employing  a few  compliments,  which 
he  thought  necessary  in  approaching  the  people,  he 
tells  them  to  their  faces  that  they  were  a number  of 
shallow,  self-conceited,  assuming  coxcombs ; that  their 
distinguishing  feature  was  ignorance,  and  their  pre- 
tended wisdom  only  the  worst  part  of  ignorance,  ex- 
cessive cunning.  He  assures  them  that  they  were  the 
dupes  of  every  person,  native  or  stranger,  who  had  only 
the  talent  to  discover  that  their  feelings  centred  in 
their  ears.  He  gave  them  to  understand  that  the 
great  intellects  which  had  sprung  up  among  them 
were  splendid  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  com- 
pares them  to  the  foolish  birds  whose  mouths  are 
always  open.  Nor  was  the  estimate  which  Plato 
formed  of  the  people  much,  if  any,  higher.  The  works 
of  these  two  great  painters  of  the  higher  and  lower 
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classes  of  society  at  Athens,  clearly  show  that  they 
labored  to  root  out  of  the  minds  of  their  fellow- citizens 
the  false  notions  of  superior  wisdom,  which,  on  the 
strength  of  their  small  acquirements,  were  growing 
upon  them. 

Their  love  of  novelty  was  excessive.  Hence,  when 
the  inspired  writer  describes  the  apostle  Paul  as  brought 
to  Areopagus,  while  the  question  arose,  “ May  we  know 
what  this  new  doctrine,  whereof  thou  speakest,  is?” 
he  adds,  “ For  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which 
were  there,  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either 
to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new*  thing.”  Acts  xvii,  19,  21. 

Hot  only  had  every  novelty  charms  for  them,  but 
their  fickleness  manifested  itself  alike  in  politics  and 
taste ; and  they  were  not  merely  suddenly,  but  power- 
fully excited.  Though  moved  in  listening  to  the 
thunder  of  the  eloquence  of  Pericles,  they  were  almost 
equally  so  by  the  vulgar,  insolent,  and  empty  declama- 
tion of  the  demagogue  Cleon.  They  deserted  Alci- 
biades,  in  the  midst  of  an  eloquent  oration,  to  pursue  a 
bird ; and  other  circumstances,  equally  trivial,  discover 
the  same  feeling. 

A singular  story  is  recorded  by  Athenseus.  When 
the  news  of  a terrible  defeat  which  the  Athenians 
sustained  under  Nicias,  in  Sicily,  first  arrived,  the  peo- 
ple were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  where  a dramatic 
piece  by  a favorite  author  was  being  performed,  and 
the  spectators,  provoked  by  its  humor,  were  indulging 
in  the  highest  transports  of  gayety.  Suddenly  the 
performance  stopped  ; it  was  announced  from  the  stage 
that  the  armies  of  Athens  had  sustained  a defeat,  which 
would  cover  half  her  citizens  with  mourning.  And 
how  did  the  audience  behave  on  the  occasion?  They 
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remained  in  their  places,  covered  their  faces  with  their 
mantles,  appeared  to  drop  a few  tears  for  the  memory 
of  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends,  now  no  more ; they 
then  ordered  the  piece  to  proceed,  and,  probably, 
entered  into  it  with  the  same  delight  as  before.  Many 
strangers,  however,  were  present,  and  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  expose  the  dignity  of  Athens  before  the  citi- 
zens of  rival  and  tributary  states. 

In  the  last  Persian  invasion,  the  most  tempting  offers 
were  made  by  Mardonius,  which  the  Athenians,  though 
deserted  by  the  Spartans,  calmly,  but  determinately, 
refused ; and  through  the  whole  war  acted  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  mean  and  selfish  spirit  of  Sparta. 
Yet  so  morbid  was  their  sensibility,  that  they  imposed 
a fine  on  one  poet  because  his  verses  were  too  pathetic, 
and  starved  another  because  his  satire  was  too  severe 
and  pungent.  They  heard  with  delight  and  admiration 
the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  then  laughed  at  him,  con- 
demned him,  and  afterward  erected  an  altar  to  his 
memory. 

The  earliest  writers  among  the  Greeks  were  the 
poets,  who  gave  rise  to  the  system  of  mythology. 
With  them  the  fabulous  is  mingled  with  the  true ; the 
fanciful  with  the  simple ; — everything  being  embellished 
by  fancy.  Even  in  describing  sensible  objects,  their 
delineations  were  not  of  the  world  as  it  is,  but  as  it 
existed  in  their  enthusiastic  minds.  As  they  beheld 
the  realities  of  nature,  they  cast  over  them  a magic 
coloring,  gave  magnitude  to  that  which  was  mean, 
veiled  what  was  deformed  or  revolting,  and  created 
excellences  purely  imaginary. 

To  this  creative  power  did  many  of  the  gods  of 
Greece  owe  their  existence : they  peopled  the  woods, 
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the  mountains,  the  valleys,  the  fields,  and  the  gardens ; 
and  a presiding  deity  was  suggested  to  the  ardent  mind 
of  a poet  by  every  modification  of  operations  which  are 
really  divine.  Other  creations,  the  symbols  of  science, . 
or  signs  arising  out  of  the  local  circumstances  of 
particular  countries,  were  accounted  sacred,  only  be- 
cause they  were  mysterious.  What  was  not  known, 
fancy  promptly  supplied ; thus  the  obscure  became 
marvelous,  and  the  marvel  was  accounted  a miracle. 

If,  however,  the  poets  sometimes  decorated  what 
they  found,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  greatly  de- 
based it.  They  deified  nature  by  breathing  spirit  into 
inanimate  bodies ; and  they  degraded  spirit  by  suppos- 
ing it  incorporated  with  matter,  and  contaminated  with 
all  the  sensualities  of  fallen  humanity.  Their  gods 
were  assimilated  to  men  in  their  worst  passions,  and 
were  represented  as  more  monstrous,  from  their  greater 
power  and  absolute  sovereignty.  Against  even  the 
Supreme  were  these  injurious  imputations  directed, 
and  the  charge  became  irresistibly  conclusive,  “ Thou 
thoughtest  that  I was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thy- 
self.” Psa.  1,  21.  They  made  God  not  only  like  to 
corruptible  man- — -to  man  capable  of  moral  stain,  and 
manifesting  moral  infirmities- — -but  to  man  in  his  most 
revolting  excesses. 

The  plant,  and  the  material  obtained  from  it,  called 
alike  papyrus,  was  an  article  of  commerce  at  a very 
early  period,  and  received  the  name  of  byblos , from  the 
Egyptian  word  for  that  plant,  from  which,  probably, 
the  Greek  name  biblion,  for  book,  has  b$en  derived. 
With  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  the  Greeks,  the  use 
of  papyrus  increased;  and  though  linen,  parchment, 
and  other  materials  were  used,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
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passages  in  ancient  authors,  that  none  was  in  such  de- 
mand as  the  papyrus.  Its  use  had  much  effect  on  the 
formation  of  prose  composition  in  Greece. 

About  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  first  recorded  Greek  prose  writer  had  not  composed 
his  works.  Herodotus,  called  “ the  father  of  history,” 
lived,  most  probably,  two  hundred  years  later.  At 
Samos,  he  is  said  to  have  cultivated  the  Ionic  dialect 
of  the  Greek,  which  was  the  language  of  that  island,  to 
which  he  retired  from  his  native  city  Halicarnassus, 
from  his  not  liking  the  government  of  Lygdamis.  As 
in  modern  times  his  wonderful  stories  have  supplied 
merriment  to  the  partially  informed,  so  he  was  not 
fully  appreciated  by  his  countrymen.  We,  on  whom 
have  been  accumulating  the  accidental  confirmations  of 
his  veracity,  and  who  have  a more  exact  acquaintance 
with  the  countries  he  visited,  are  better  prepared  to  do 
him  justice.  But  that  there  should  be  a long  interval 
between  the  earliest  poet  and  this  eminent  man,  was'  a 
likely  event  in  Greece.  As  the  language  was  so  easily 
formed  into  verse,  that  even  legislators  and  moralists  pro- 
mulgated precepts  in  the  rhythm  of  Homer  or  Hesiod ; 
as  Solon  urged  the  Athenians  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
Megara,  not  by  an  oration,  but  a poem ; and  as  works 
were  written  to  be  recited,  instead  of  read,  to  interest 
and  delight,  rather  than  to  instruct ; that  poetry  should 
precede  prose  appears  almost  inevitable.  The  latter 
supposes  a disposition  to  read,  to  reflect,  to  study ; it 
indicates,  therefore,  a great  advance  in  civilization,  and 
forms  an  epoch  of  special  interest  to  the  philanthropist 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  any  people. 

A light  is  cast  on  their  mental  and  moral  condition 
by  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes,  which  demands,  at  the 
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same  time,  a passing  notice.  That  honesty  and  industry 
were  rare  virtues  among  commercial  men,  was  the  tes- 
timony of  Demosthenes,  in  the  presence  of  a jury  of 
the  people.  Nor  did  he  shrink  from  another  charge, 
if  possible  more  grave.  In  an  Athenian  court  of  justice, 
he  declared  his  knowledge  of  other  considerations,  be- 
sides those  affecting  the  right  and  justice  of  the  case, 
which  would  determine  the  verdict ; and  thus  he  not 
only  affirmed  that  the  judges  were  destitute  of  integrity, 
but  that  they  did  not  shrink  from  the  deplorable  fact 
being  known.  The  testimony  of  slaves,  obtained  by 
torture,  was  considered  more  trustworthy  than  that  of 
free  men,  which  could  not  be  thus  extorted.  False 
witnesses  and  informers,  willing  to  receive  money  from 
any  'one,  abounded  in  Athens.  How  debased  is  the 
condition  of  such  a people  ! 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  style  of  Demos- 
thenes are  strength  and  vehemence.  His  great  object 
was  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  against 
Philip  of  Macedon.  Looking  at  their  actual  condition, 
he  charges  them  with  venality,  indolence,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  public  cause ; recalls  the  splendid  deeds  of 
their  ancestors ; affirms  that  they  are  still  a flourishing 
and  powerful  people ; describes  them  as  the  natural 
protectors  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  ; guards  them 
against  the  insidious  measures  by  which  the  craft  of 
their  enemy  would  lull  them  to  sleep ; and  declares 
that  only  the  inclination  to  exertion  is  wanted  to  make 
the  tyrant  tremble.  Contemporary  orators,  who  per- 
suaded the  people  to  peace,  he  openly  denounces  as 
betrayers  of  their  country.  Nor  does  he  merely  incite 
to  vigorous  conduct;  he  shows  what  measures  may  be 
taken,  and  describes  them  with  great  minuteness.  His 
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orations,  therefore,  are  strongly  reasoned  ; figures  are 
naturally  introduced  and  sparingly  used ; splendor  and 
ornament  are  not  sought  after ; the  great  peculiarity  is 
energy  of  thought ; the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  public 
spirit  pervade  the  whole,  and  the  effect  proved  how 
completely  the  orator  was  forgotten  in  the  cause  for 
which  he  labored.  “ If,  however,  the  warning  voice 
of  the  orator  was  able  to  rouse  them  from  their  lethargy 
to  a sense  of  shame  and  danger,  to  courage  and  ex- 
ertion— if,  for  a short  period,  under  his  administration, 
the  arms  of  Athens  seemed  to  prosper,  and  her  hopes 
to  revive,  it  stands  among  many  proofs,  how  much 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  one  great  mind. 
Alas,  the  spark  kindled  by  his  breath  was  soon  extin- 
guished ! The  men  who,  with  a spirit  worthy  of  better 
days,  resisted  Philip  on  the  plains  of  Cheeronea,  paid 
divine  honors  to  the  profligate  Demetrius,  and  lodged 
him  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  their  tutelary  goddess.” 
The  Greeks  were  so  extremely  devoted  to  the 
amusements  of  the  stage,  that  they  even  forgot  their 
fondness  for  litigation  and  politics,  to  partake  of  theatrical 
entertainments.  They  deposited  an  immense  sum  of 
money  in  the  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
drama  in  splendor ; and  passed  a decree,  in  which  it  was 
a capital  offense  for  any  person  to  propose  that  this 
money  should  even  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  state, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequences.  If  the  statement 
be  not  greatly  exaggerated,  that  the  expense  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  which  lasted  about  twenty-seven 
years,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  that  of  the  theatrical 
exhibition  of  three  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  it  shows 
the  magnificence  with  which  they  were  represented, ■ 
The  theatre  in  our  own  land  is  a source  of  incalcma- 
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ble  mischief.  The  degrading  and  pernicious  character 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  representations, 
the  vicious  and  abandoned  society  which  finds  there  a 
genial  element,  and  the  state  of  mind  which  attendance 
on  it  is  calculated  to  engender  and  sustain,  so  detri- 
mental to  the  vigorous  and  useful  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lect, should  deter  all  who  love  themselves  and  their 
race  from  its  support.  The  scenic  representations  of 
the  Greeks  were,  however,  widely  different.  The  dra- 
mas of  that  people  grew  out  of,  and  formed  part  of, 
what  they  deemed  their  religious  ceremonies  ; the  times 
of  exhibition  were  at  distant  intervals  ; and  when  they 
occurred,  the  whole  day  was  devoted  to  theatrical  en- 
tertainments. Still  further,  a prize  was  awarded  to  the 
most  successful  competitor,  and  a piece  once  performed 
was  never  represented  a second  time,  at  least  in  the 
same  shape. 

At  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  a goat  was  presented  as  the 
sacrifice ; after  this,  the  priests,  with  the  company  that 
joined  them,  sang  hymns  in  honor  of  that  god ; and 
from  the  Greek  name  of  the  victim,  combined  with  the 
word  for  song,  arose  the  word  tragedy.  These  hymns, 
or  lyric  poems,  were  sung  sometimes  by  the  whole 
company ; at  others,  by  separate  bands,  which  an- 
swered alternately;  forming  what  we  call  a chorus, 
with  its  strophes  and  anti-strophes.  To  relieve  the 
singers,  and  to  vary  the  entertainment,  a person  was 
engaged  to  make  a recitation  in  verse  between  the 
poems,  by  Thespis,  who  lived  about  five,  hundred  and 
thirty-six  years  before  the  Christian  era.  JEschylus, 
who  came  fifty  years  after  him,  approving  this  innova- 
tion, introduced  a dialogue  between  two  persons,  inter- 
weaving some  interesting  story,  and  brought  his  actors 
9 ‘ 
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on  a stage,  having  scenery  and  decorations.  The  reci- 
tation thus  given  was  called  episode,  or  additional 
song ; and  the  part  allotted  to  the  chorus  was  now  re- 
lated to  the  story  in  which  the  actors  were  concerned. 
The  subsequent  progress  of  such  representations  was  . 
very  rapid ; for  Sophocles,  the  greatest  and  most  cor- 
rect of  all  the  tragic  poets,  flourished  only  twenty-two 
years  after  AEsChylus. 

The  ancient  comedy  consisted  in  direct  and  avowed 
satire  against  well-known  persons,  who  were  brought 
on  the  stage  by  name.  Of  this  kind  are  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes.  They  show  that  Athens  was  a licentious 
and  turbulent  republic,  where  statesmen,  generals, 
magistrates,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  were  ex- 
posed to  unmitigated  ridicule.  They  abound,  too,  with 
parodies  of  the  great  tragic  poets,  particularly  of  Euri- 
pides. The  liberty  of  attacking  persons  on  the  stage 
by  name,  proving  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  was 
prohibited  by  law  soon  after  the  days  of  Aristophanes. 

The  middle  comedy  now  arose,  in  which  fictitious 
names  were  employed ; but  living  persons  were  still 
attacked  and  described  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  suffi- 
ciently known.  In  the  new  comedy  which  followed, 
personal  ridicule  was  abandoned,  and  a general  picture 
was  given  of  manners  and  characters,  without  a refer- ' 
ence  to  particular  persons.  The  most  distinguished 
author  of  this  kind  among  the  Greeks  was  Menander. 
A quotation  from  him  is  given  by  the  Apostle  Paul : 
“Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.” — 1 Cor. 
xv,  S3. — Menander's  Thais.  Menander  was  imitated  by 
Terence,  who,  like  Plautus,  formed  his  style  upon  the 
Greek  writers. 

The  drama  at  Athens  will  furnish  one  test  of  the 
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character  of  its  people.  If,  from  perusing  the  wild 
sublimities  of  JEschylus,  the  splendor  and  dignity  of 
Sophocles,  or  the  moral  sententiousness  and  pathos  of 
Euripides,  we  should  suppose  the  Athenian  manners  to 
have  been  decorous,  refined,  and  grave,  we  shall  be 
greatly  deceived.  Only  a part  of  the  works  of  Aristo- 
phanes has  come  down  to  us ; but  when  we  know  that 
he  was  the  delight  of  the  Athenians,  we  cannot  but  be 
astonished  that  a people  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  elegance,  the  gravity,  and  the  dignity  of  their 
tragic  poets,  should  tolerate  his  indescribable  grossness. 
We  could  only  have  expected  it  from  the  lowest  ranks 
of  a multitude  scarcely  emerged  from  a state  of  bar- 
barism. 

Of  philosophy  it  becomes  us  particularly  to  speak ; 
for  beneath  the  cloudless  canopy  of  a Grecian  sky,  and 
within  the  noble  edifices  of  Athens,  metaphysical  pur- 
suits found  their  admirers.  Here  Thales,  who  has  been 
styled  “ the  father  of  speculative  philosophy,”  taught 
his  doctrines,  though  the  events  of  his  life,  no  less  than 
the  precise  tenets  he  maintained,  are  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery. His  aphorism,  “ Know  thyself,”  which  was  con- 
sidered worthy  to  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  develops  the  method  by  which  he 
sought  the  extension  of  truth.  Some  have  denied  his 
immense  activity  in  politics,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
tradition  which  Plato  countenanced,  of  his  having  spent 
a life  of  solitude  and  meditation ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  love  of  retirement  has  been  questioned  on  the 
ground  of  his  political  activity.  But  the  two  features 
of  character  may  be  perfectly  compatible.  Meditation 
does  not  necessarily  unfit  a man  for  action ; nor  does 
an  active  life  leave  him  no  time  for  meditation.  A wise 
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man  will  strengthen  himself  by  meditation  before  he 
acts ; and  he  will  act  to  test  the  truth  of  his  opinions, 
and  to  accomplish  the  purposes  on  which  his  heart  is 
set. 

The  first  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Ionian 
school,  founded  by  Thales,  was  that  of  physiological 
inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  He 
taught  that  the  principle  of  all  things  was  water. 
Anaximenes  followed ; but  while  he  elaborated  the 
views  of  his  master,  he  detected  phenomena  that  were 
to  him  inexplicable  on  the  principle  of  Thales.  He  felt 
within  him  a something  which  moved  him,  though  he 
knew  neither  how,  nor  why — something  higher  than 
himself — invisible,  but  ever  present ; this  he  called  his 
soul.  His  soul  he  believed  to  be  air. 

. These  great,  though  mistaken  philosophers,  were 
followed  in  the  same  course  of  thought  by  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia,  and  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  who  sought  to 
refer  all  sensible  things  to  one  original  principle  in 
nature.  Air  and  fire  appeared  to  them  only  sensible 
symbols,  which  they  used  in  order  to  present  more 
vividly  to  the  imagination  the  energy  of  the  one  vital 
principle,  which  gives  rise  to  all  outward  appearances. 
It  would,  however,  be  a mistake  to  regard  these  philo- 
sophers as  materialists.  The  distinction  between  ob- 
jective and  subjective, — between  a law  operating  in 
the  universe,  and  the  corresponding  apprehension  of 
that  law  by  reason, — however  obvious  it  may  seem  at 
the  present  day,  appears  to  have  required  the  deep 
meditation  of  numerous  powerful  thinkers  to  bring  it 
clearly  and  truthfully  before  the  mind. 

That  these  two  great  things  were  confounded  by 
Heraclitus  is  apparent;  for  he  attributed  to  the  uni- 
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versal  fire  the  powers  of  a universal  reason, — the 
source  both  of  order  in  the  world,  and  of  the  insight 
into  that  order  possessed  by  man.  Notwithstanding 
this  confusion,  the  important  discovery  was  recognized 
by  him,  that  reason  is  common  to  all  men,  and  that  the 
ultimate  principles  of  science  derive  their  validity  from 
their  universality. 

These  philosophers  m|y  be  regarded  as  forming  one 
division  of  the  Ionic  school,  who  agreed  in  believing 
the  universe  to  be  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  evolu- 
tion of  a single  principle  or  power,  and  all  sensible 
things  as  modifications  of  that  principle,  real  only  in 
reference  to  their  ultimate  ground.  Anaximander,  who 
lived  B.  C.  590,  and  Anaxagoras,  the  master  of  Pericles, 
entertained  different  views ; but  they  agreed  in  consider- 
ing the  world  to  be  composed  of  numberless  small 
particles  of  different  kinds  and  shapes,  by  the  change  of 
whose  relative  position  all  phenomena  were  produced.'* 
Anaxagoras  traced  them  to  a Supreme  Reason,  the 
author  of  all  that  is  regular  and  harmonious  in  the 
disposition  of  these  elementary  atoms.  This  distin- 
guished man  inherited  a splendid  patrimony,  and  ap- 
peared destined  to  fill  high  offices  in  the  state ; but  he 
disregarded  all  external  greatness,  and  determined  by 
his  native  powers  to  rear  for  himself  an  imperishable 
fame.  How  sad  is  it  to  contemplate  the  misdirection 
of  such  capacity  and  energy  as  his  course  displayed ! 
Looking  with  contempt  on  the  talent  of  his  native  city, 
he  sought  in  Athens  to  attain  the  objects  of  his  desires. 

* The  costume  in  the  preceding  engraving,  like  that  in  the  frontispiece, 
is  precisely  that  of  the  time.  In  two  of  the  figures,  the  weight  may  be 
observed  suspended  at  the  hanging  corners  of  the  garments,  to  keep  them 
in  their  proper  place  both  elegantly  and  comfortably.  The  philosopher  is 
here  attired  in  an  under  garment,  which  some  of  the  more  rigid  omitted. 
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The  stirring  epoch  which  followed  was  calculated  to  aid 
his  purpose ; for  the  age  of  Pericles  had  come — Athens 
was  then  the  “ queen  of  Greece !”  The  critics  and 
scholars  of  the  period  delighted  to  behold  the  triumphs 
of  HCschylus ; Sophocles  enjoyed  universal  admiration. 
There  the  Ionian  philosophy  found  a home,  and  the 
young  Anaxagoras  shared  his  time  with  Homer  and 
Anaximenes. 

As  he  was  absorbed  in  solving  problems,  his  worldly 
possessions  slipped  from  his  grasp  ; but  when  he  found 
himself  a beggar,  he  said,  “ To  philosophy  I owe  my 
worldly  ruin,  and  my  mind’s  prosperity.”  His  teach- 
ing was  rewarded  by  the  attendance  of  such  men  as 
Socrates,  Pericles,  and  Euripides.  Persecution,  how- 
ever, deprived  him  of  his  highest  pleasures ; he  retired 
into  banishment  with  the  proud  reflection,— “ It  is  not 
I who  have  lost  the  Athenians ; it  is  the  Athenians 
who  have  lost  me.” 

He  differed  from  Xenophanes  and  Heraclitus  in  his 
opinions  of  the  origin  and  certainty  of  our  knowledge : 
he  thought  that  sensations  were  often  delusive,  yet  he 
maintained  that  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  is  derived 
through  the  senses.  In  the  latter  view,  he  resembles 
Condillac  and  the  modem  French  school.  Anaxagoras 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  philosopher  who  clearly 
and  boldly  avowed  the  leading  distinctions  between 
mind  and  matter — an  anticipation  of  one  of  the  first 
discoveries  of  modern  psychology,  though  by  him  dimly 
shadowed  forth. 

Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Athens,  about  344  years  before  Christ,  though 
some  declare  that  Samos  was  his  birth-place.  His 
parents  were  poor,  yet  his  philosophic  career  began  at 
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the  early  age  of  thirteen ; for,  on  hearing  the  verse  of 
Hesiod,  wherein  all  things  are  said  to  arise  from  chaos, 
Epicurus  asked,  “And  whence  came  chaos?”  The 
writings  of  Democritus  occupying  his  attention,  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  philosophic  pursuits,  and  ultimately, 
in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  opened  a school  at  Athens,  in  a 
spot  suited  to  the  doctrine  he  promulgated,  over  which 
he  presided  till  his  death.  The  Platonists  had  their 
Academic  Grove ; the  Aristotelians  walked  in  the 
Lyceum ; the  Cynics  occupied  the  Cynosarges ; -the 
Stoics  were  in  the  Porch;  and  the  Epicureans  had 
their  Garden,  on  the  entrance  of  which  was  inscribed, 
“ The  hospitable  keeper  of  this  mansion,  where  you  will 
find  pleasure  the  highest  good,  will  present  you  liberally 
with  barley-cakes,  and  water  fresh  from  the  spring. 
The  gardens  will  not  provoke  your  appetite  by  artificial 
dainties,  but  satisfy  it  with  natural  supplies.  Will  you 
not  be  well  entertained  ?” 

The  Epicureans  declared  as  their  great  maxim.  That 
pleasure  constituted  happiness ; and  as  all  animals  in- 
stinctively pursue  it,  and  avoid  pain,  man  should  do  so 
deliberately.  The  difference  between  the  philosophic 
and  the  ignorant  consists  in  this,  that  while  both  pursue 
pleasure,  the  former  does  it  completely,  by  foregoing 
certain  enjoyments  that  will  cause  pain  and  vexation 
hereafter ; while  the  ignorant  seize  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  present,  and  forfeit  much  that  might  also  be  gained 
in  the  future.  Thus  the  Epicureans  maintained  the  law 
of  temperance ; and  it  was  their  great  principle  that 
wealth  consisted  not  in  great  possessions,  but  in  having 
few  wants.  They  regarded  the  gods  as  serene,  majestic 
beings,  too  far  distant,  and  too  much  at  their  ease,  to 
trouble  themselves  with  human  affairs.  It  followed. 
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that  while  reverence  and  admiration  were  deemed  suit- 
able, all  worship  was  declared  to  be  useless  and  absurd. 

Zeno,  having  undertaken  a voyage  to  Athens,  was 
shipwrecked,  and  lost  the  whole  of  a valuable  cargo  of 
Phoenician  purple,  which  reduced  him  to  poverty,  and 
probably  was  the  means  of  leading  him  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  whose  ostentatious  display  of 
poverty  had  captivated  many  minds.  But  he  could  not 
continue  long  a disciple,  and  the  Stoa,  or  Porch,  which 
was  variegated  with  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus,  and 
had  once  been  the  resort  of  the  poets,  was  the  scene 
of  his  instructions,  inculcating  disregard  alike  of  plea- 
sure and  pain.  Many  disciples  of  the  Porch  and  the 
Garden,  however,  while  avowing  their  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  their  respective  masters,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  by  every  kind  of  excess. 

Socrates  was  another  philosopher  who  disseminated 
his  principles  in  the  city  of  Athens.  His  character 
was  eccentric  in  the  extreme.  Ungainly  in  his  move- 
ments, and  rude  in  his  manners,  he  wandered  barefooted 
about  the  streets,  stood  unmoved  for  hours,  absorbed 
in  thought,  or  strolled  to  the  market-place  to  engage 
in  disputation.  Yet,  beneath  so  repulsive  an  exterior, 
which  excited  the  contempt  of  his  rivals,  and  often 
kept  his  friends  aloof,  was  a capacity  as  subtil  as  it  was 
gigantic. 

The  Cyrenaic  sect  originated  in  Aristippus ; the 
Megaric,  or  Eristic,  with  Euclid  of  Megara,  some  of 
whose  successors  were  distinguished  for  their  logical 
subtilty.  The  Eliac,  or  Erectriac  sect,  sprang  from  an 
adherent  of  the  doctrines  of  Socrates ; the  Academic 
from  Plato,  after  whose  death  his  disciples  deviated 
from  his  doctrine,  occasioning  the  subdivision  of  the 
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sect  into  the  Old,  the  New,  and  the  Middle  Academies. 
The  Peripatetic  philosophy  owed  its  origin  to  Aristotle  ; 
the  Cynic  to  Aristhenes,  Diogenes  being  one  of  its  most 
noted  advocates.  These  were  the  nine  sects  of  the  Ionic 
school;  the  Italic  embraced  five;  the  Eleatic  was 
founded  by  Xenophanes,  the  Heraclitean  by  the  in- 
dividual whose  name  it  bears,  and  the  Pyronic  by 
Pyrrho. 

The  Sophists  appeared  among  the  philosophers  as 
the  educators  of  youth.  They  were  generally  not  na- 
tives of  Attica,  but  their  ability  in  their  own  country 
pointing  them  out  for  distinction,  they  left  the  humble 
positions  they  there  occupied,  and  sought,  in  the  em- 
porium of  knowledge  and  civilization,  wealth  and  fame. 
Many,  too,  who  were  regarded  as  best  fitted  to  repre- 
sent foreign  countries  in  the  city  of  Athens,  appeared 
in  the  capacity  of  ambassadors ; and  their  manner  of 
conducting  public  business,  tbeir  ostentatious  profession, 
their  sumptuous  robes,  their  rich  and  artificial  language, 
full  of  splendid  antithesis  and  far-sought  metaphor,  their 
dialectic  talent  and  vivid  imaginations,  gained  them  pub- 
lic attention,  and  they  were  accompanied  by  a numerous 
escort  of  noble  youths,  who  thus  acquired  by  oral  com- 
munication that  knowledge  which  the  scarcity  and  cost- 
liness of  literature  precluded  by  other  means.  The 
Sophists  must  not  be  considered  as  philosophers,  but 
as  rhetoricians.  In  persuasive  terms,  and  with  un- 
limited confidence,  they  professed  themselves  ready  to 
answer  any  question,  leaving  the  choice  of  the  subject 
to  their  opponents.  As  if  nothing  were  too  high  or 
too  low  for  them,  they  declared  that  they  had  acquired, 
and  were  prepared  to  teach,  all  knowledge.  One  of 
them  exhibited  himself  at  the  Olympic  games,  not 
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merely  with  what  might  be  imagined  was  his  traveling 
stock,  but  announced  that  every  article  about  his  per- 
son, including  his  perfume-box,  his  girdle,  his  seal,  and 
even  his  shoes,  was  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
Exaggerated,  indeed,  were  their  promises  to  their 
pupils : on  the  first  day,  an  impression  was  to  be 
made ; on  the  second,  there  was  to  be  a visible  pro- 
gress ; and  in  a month  or  two,  the  Sophists  engaged 
to  make  them  everything  that  could  be  wished.  Nei- 
ther age  nor  capacity  could  form  an  obstacle,  and  all 
was  to  be  done  without  any  hindrance  to  business ! 

The  imaginations  of  countless  numbers  kindled  at 
the  view  of  the  advantages  they  conceived  to  be 
thus  attainable.  Pericles  had  been  a pupil  of  Anax- 
agoras ; he  had  united  a knowledge  of  philosophy  with 
the  rich  gifts  of  nature,  and  from  his  master  he  is  said 
to  have  derived  that  forcible  and  sublime  spirit  of  ora- 
tory which  distinguished  him  above  all  his  contempo- 
raries. All,  therefore,  wished  to  be  like  Pericles,  to  be 
invested  with  his  authority,  and  enjoy  his  fame.  Daz- 
zled and  blinded  by  such  promises,  they  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  thus  presented.  All  who  had 
money  bought  knowledge ; he  that  had  no  resources 
of  his  own,  drew  on  his  friends ; and  he  who  had  nei- 
ther, was  told  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  and  at  any  rate 
not  to  lose  some  crumbs  from  so  rich  a banquet. 
These  appeals  had  the  desired  effect;  so  successful 
was  one  of  the  Sophists  in  his  professional  labors,  that 
he  could  afford  to  place  a golden  statue  of  himself  in 
the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Doubtless  there  were  among  them  men  of  genius, 
and  they  were  the  means  of  diffusing  some  information 
among  the  people.  But  they  did  not  inculcate  virtue ; 
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they  did  not  urge  that  private  emolument  was  to  he 
sacrificed  to  public  good ; and  they  were  open  to  many- 
other  serious  allegations.  Their  object,  indeed,  was  to 
give  that  specious  power,  which,  wherever  employed, 
could  steal,  like  the  songs  with  which  serpents  are 
charmed,  into  the  ears  of  an  audience,  and  sway  their 
minds  at  the  will  of  the  speaker.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
art  of  Belial : — 

“ He  seem’d 

For  dignity  composed,  and  high  exploit ; 

But  all  was  false  and  hollow ; though  his  tongue 
Dropp’d  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels  : for  his  thoughts  were  low ; 

To  vice  industrious,  hut  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful : yet  he  pleased  the  ear.” 

Paradise  Lost. 

Aristophanes  described  them  as  foolish  and  worth- 
less, and  labored  to  render  them  absolutely  ridiculous. 
Little  effect  appears,  however,  to  have  been  produced 
by  any  such  efforts.  Socrates  declared  that  the  hoary 
impostor  Protogoras  had  for  a space  of  more  than  forty 
years  propagated  his  pernicious  principles,  and  that 
from  the  practice  of  his  baneful  trade  he  had  derived 
more  gains  than  Phidias  and  ten  sculptors  besides.  So 
much  more  agreeable  to  many  Athenian  minds  were 
cunning,  trick,  fallacy,  and  deception,  than  those  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  a noble  art ! 

That  species  of  knowledge  which  confounds  right 
with  wrong  was  propagated  with  such  success,  that, 
in  the  days  of  Aristophanes  and  Plato,  it  appears  to 
have  excited  little  surprise,  and  to  have  been  expected 
rather  than  otherwise  in  those  persons  who  set  them- 
selves up  as  “teachers  of  wisdom.”  Thus,  not  only 
were  the  highest  powers  of  man’s  nature  perverted 
from  the  right  source  of  knowledge,  but  the  sensi- 
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bility  of  the  conscience  was  deadened.  The  pupil  who 
was  taught  to  practice  nefarious,  acts,  was  directed 
to  three  sources  of  consolation,  or  rather  to  three 
means  of  banishing  fear : — either  that  there  were 
no  gods  ; or,  if  there  were,  they  took  no  cognizance  of 
human  affairs ; or,  supposing  they  did  take  any,  their 
connivance  could  be  gained,  and  their  vengeance  ap- 
peased, by  the  offering  of  a bull,  an  ox,  a sheep,  a little 
incense,  or  a few  grains  of  salt ! Thus,  alas  ! did  the 
Sophists  “ put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  dark- 
ness,” and  they  were  left  “ to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their 
own  ways,  and  to  be  filled  with  their  own  devices.” 

No  wonder  then  that  iniquity  should  appear  in  its 
grossest  forms,  or  that  a satirist  should  say:  “In 
Athens  a god  is  more  easily  found  .fhan  a man.”  . The 
splendor  of  the  temples  of  Athens  gave  rise  to  corre- 
sponding festivals,  and  the  demagogues  of  the  times 
preceding  Demosthenes  delighted  to  surpass  all  other 
Hellenes  in  show,  games,  and  sacrifices.  The  Atheni- 
ans had  twice  as  many  festivals  as  the  other  Hellenes ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  hereditary  sacrifices, 
hundreds  of  oxen  .fell  at  the  cost  of  the  state  at  the 
modern  festivals. 

A sense  of  the  dishonor  thus  done  to  the  Most  High 
deeply  afflicted  the  heart  of  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  We  read  that  “ his  spirit  was  stirred  in 
him,  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry.” 
— Acts  xvii,  16.  In  “the  altar  inscribed  to  the  un- 
known God,”  he  witnessed  a melancholy  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  ignorance  and  superstition  that  prevailed. 
The  only  true  God  was  the  only  God  unknown. 

The  origin  of  idolatry  may  be  traced  to  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  heart  from  God,  the  opposition  of  his  char- 
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acter  to  the  depraved  condition  of  his  fallen  creatures, 
and  a consequent  desire  to  have  such  a god  as  them- 
selves, who  would  approve  their  sins.  No  idolater 
ever  invested  the  object  of  his  worship  with  either  ho- 
liness or  love.  The  principal  gods  of  the  Pantheon 
were  raised  above  men  solely  by  the  greater  enormity 
of  their  crimes — the  result  of  the  greater  power  they 
were  supposed  to  possess. 

Thus  their  worshipers  were  “ full  of  envy,  murder, 
debate,  deceit,  malignity ; whisperers,  backbiters,  haters 
of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  inventors  of  evil 
things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without  understanding, 
covenant-breakers,  without  natural  affection,  implaca- 
ble, unmerciful.”  And  why  was  it  said  : “ Knowing 
the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such 
things  are  worthy  of  death,  they  not  only  do  the  same, 
but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them?”  It  was 
because  “they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a reprobate  mind  !” 
Their  state  of  guilt  and  inevitable  misery,  was  a right- 
eous infliction  for  their  enmity  to  Divine  truth. 

According  to  Justin  Martyr,  Plato,  on  returning  to 
Athens,  after  his  travels  in  Egypt,  where  he  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God,  was  anxious  to 
dissemble  and  conceal  his  sentiments,  lest  he  should  be 
compelled  to  appear  before  the  Areopagites.  But  it 
was  otherwise  with  the  inspired  Apostle.  Moved  by 
the  idolatry  of  the  Athenians,  “he  preached  Jesus  and 
the  resurrection,”  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  in  the 
market-place ; and  the  consequences  which  Plato  feared 
fell  on  him.  He  was  assailed  by  the  people,  who  sup- 
posed that  he  thus  urged  on  their  regard  deities  of 
which  they  had  not  before  heard.  They  believed  that 
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as  . they  were  in  the  habit  of  deifying  virtues,  vices, 
health,  or  diseases,  that  Jesus  who  was  thus  preached 
unto  them  by  the  apostle  was  such  a god,  and  that 
Anastasis , or  the  Resurrection,  was  another  which  he 
wished  should  enjoy  their  admiration.  Certain  Epicu- 
reans and  Stoic  philosophers  therefore  led  him  to  Areo- 
pagus, that  they  might  know  more  of  this  new  doctrine. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  criminally  arraigned  is  undeci- 
ded, but  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  his  hearing  was  most 
dignified,  and  his  address  most  eloquent. 

Singularly  interesting  and  impressive  were  the  asso- 
ciations which  could  not  fail  to  crowd  on  his  mind,  as 
he  stood  on  the  hill  of  Mars.  With  his  face  toward 
the  north — his  most  probable  position — he  would  have 
immediately  behind  him  the  long  walls  which  ran  down 
to  the  sea.  Near  the  AEgean  on  one  side  was  the  har- 
bor of  Pirasus,  on  the  other  Phalerum,  with  their  gal- 
lant ships,  their  crowded  arsenals,  and  their  busy 
artisans.  Turning  toward  his  right,  was  the  Pnyx,  the 
scene  of  the  mightiest  eloquence  of  Greece.  Stretching 
immediately  before  him  was  the  crowded  city,  full  of 
memorials  of  its  arts,  though  shamefully  debased  by 
idolatry.  On  his  left  hand,  but  beyond  the  walls,  he 
might  look  on 

“ The  olive-grove  of  Academe, 

Plato’s  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Thrills  her  thick  warbled  notes  the  summer  long.” 

Even  on  the  hill  where  Paul  stood  was  the  court- 
house of  the  council ; here,  also,  were  two  silver  stones, 
on  one  of  which  stood  the  accuser,  on  the  other  the 
accused ; while  a temple  to  the  Furies,  other  national 
and  commemorative  buildings,  and  various  altars,  would 
not  fail  to  meet  his  eye.  The  reader  will  do  well  to 
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consider  attentively  the  appeal  of  the  inspired  apostle, 
as  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  Acts.  It  did  not  fail 
of  effect : though  some  mocked,  and  others  procras- 
tinated, yet  others  believed,  among  whom  was  Dionysius, 
a member  of  the  council. 

Nor  should  the  solemn  fact  be  overlooked,  that,  in 
widely  different  circumstances,  even  the  reader  may  be 
an  idolater.  For  what  is  the  spirit  of  idolatry?  Is  it 
not  the  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God  ? Is  it  not 
the  withholding  from  him,  and  the  giving  to  other  ob- 
jects, the  affection  to  which  he  alone  is  entitled  ? Every 
one’s  idol  is  that  on  which  his  heart  is  supremely  set, 
and  every  heart  in  which  Jehovah  is  not  enthroned  is 
an  idol’s  temple. 

Subtle,  indeed,  are  some  of  the  forms  of  this  great 
iniquity ; for 

“ Whatever  passes  as  a cloud  between 
The  mystic  eye  of  faith  and  things  unseen, 

Causing  that  better  wcyld  to  disappear, 

Or  seem  less  lovely,  and  the  present  dear, — > 

That  is  our  world,  our  idol,  though  it  bear 
Affection’s  impress,  or  devotion’s  air.” 

Jane  Taylor. 

Even  the  presentation  of  worship  to  God,  under  any 
other  view  of  his  character  than  that  which  is  exhibited 
in  his  gospel,  or  in  any  other  way  than  that  which  his 
word  prescribes,  displays  the  same  fearful  thraldom. 
If  we  divest  God  of  some  of  his  essential  perfections, 
and  then  fall  down  and  worship  him  in  our  own  way, 
this  is  idolatry,  both  in  the  spirit  and  letter.  It  is 
equally  so,  if  we  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  only 
“ one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.”  Hence,  says  the  apostle,  “ Whatsoever  ye  do 
in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  J esus,  giv- 
ing thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by  him.”-— Col.  iii,  17. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ATHENS  AS  IT  IS. 

If  now,  after  dwelling  on  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
idolatry,  to  which  every  god,  and  altar,  and  temple  at 
Athens  bore  witness,  we  go  back  to  the  administration 
of  Pericles,  we  shall  discover  even  then  the  elements  of 
its  decay.  The  splendor  which  he  introduced  ex- 
hausted the  public  revenue,  and  caused  rigorous  im- 
posts to  be  inflicted  on  the  allied  states,  in  order  to 
supply  its  deficiencies.  A spirit  of  disaffection  was 
consequently  engendered,  and  it  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  Sparta,  who  had  long  looked  with  jealousy  on  the 
magnificence  of  her  rival.  The  issue  was  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  which,  after  various  alternations,  recorded 
by  Thucydides,  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Spartans, 
and  the  humiliation  of  Athens  to  the  yoke  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  whose  object  was  so 
to  reduce  it  as  to  prevent  its  awakening  the  jealousy  or 
resisting  the  force  of  its  conquerors. 

Yet  scarcely  did  one  generation  pass  away  before 
Athens  rose  from  her  deep  degradation.  The  great 
elasticity  of  the  people,  often  displayed  before,  was 
now  especially  conspicuous.  The  skill  of  Thucydides 
restored  to  Athens  its  former  constitution  ; seventy-five 
cities  hailed  her  as  the  head  of  their  confederacy ; the 
AEgean  isles  were  ranked  among  her  foreign  settle- 
ments ; Lacedaemon  recognized  her  dominion  over  the 
sea ; and  she  appeared  once  more  in  unrivaled  splen- 
dor, the  first  of  the  communities  of  Greece. 

But  other  events  were,  in  course  of  time,  to  militate 
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against  her  imperial  ascendency.  Philip  of  Macedon 
sowed  the  seeds  of  discord  among  the  states  of  Greece, 
and  then  trampled  on  their  independence.  Roused  by 
the  thunders  of  Demosthenes,  the  Athenians  made  a 
vigorous  defense  ; but  the  battle  of  Chseronea  was  fatal 
to  their  supremacy.  Under  the  sway  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  successors,  Athens  made  various  attempts 
to  regain  her  liberty ; but,  at  best,  they  were  feeble, 
and  proved  absolutely  ineffectual. 

At  length  the  Roman  eagle  triumphed ; it  took  its 
station  on  the  heights  of  the  Acropolis;  and  there 
seemed  the  overshadowing  of  its  mighty  power.  But 
of  this  there  were  many  alleviations.  The  conquerors 
looked  to  Athens  as  the  teacher  and  arbitress  of  learn- 
ing, science,  and  taste ; and  all  the  Romans  who  were 
ambitious  of  such  distinctions,  flocked  thither  to  secure 
honor.  Roman  emperors  in  succession  paid  to  Athens 
their  tributes  of  regard,  and  under  Hadrian  she  regained 
much  of  her  former  splendor. 

In  the  third  century,  Athens  was  taken  by  the 
Goths,  who  were  expelled  by  its  inhabitants,  only  that 
the  city  might  be  retaken  by  Alaric,  their  chief,  who,  it 
is  said,  laid  its  stately  structures  in  ruins.  It  now  sank 
into  utter  insignificance ; and,  though  its  walls  were 
put  in  a state  of  defense  by  Justitian,  yet  from  that 
time  there  is  a chasm  of  nearly  seven  centuries  in  its 
history.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  emerged  from  ob- 
livion under  Baldwin  and  his  crusaders,  but  it  was 
afterward  besieged  by  a general  of  the  Roman  army, 
named  Theodorus  Lascaris. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Athens  was  taken  by  Sultan 
Murad,  but  it  was  subsequently  recovered  by  a body 
of  Crusaders,  under  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  a pow- 
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erful  baron,  who  bestowed  it  on  Otto  de  la  Roche,  one 
of  his  followers.  It  was  governed  for  a considerable 
time  by  him  and  his  descendants,  under  the  title  of 
duke ; but  Walter  of  Brienne  afterward  displaced  this 
family.  An  opulent  family  of  Florence  became  its  next 
rulers,  and  retained  its  possession  till  1455,  when  it 
was  taken  by  Omar,  a general  of  Mohammed  II., 
who  settled  in  it  a colony,  and  incorporated  it  with  the 
Turkish  Empire.  In  the  year  1687,  it  was  captured 
by  the  Venetians,  after  a short  siege,  during  which  the 
Parthenon,  then  in  an  almost  perfect  state,  and  the 
other  buildings  of  the  Acropolis,  sustained  great  da- 
mage. After  a short  interval, ‘Athens  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

Amidst  the  ravages  that  subsequently  took  place, 
the  Elgin  marbles  were  rescued  by  the  nobleman  whose 
name  they  bear,  and  subsequently  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  impossible  now  to  particularize 
these  national  treasures.  The  Elgin  marbles  include  such 
ample  specimens  of  that  edifice,  that  every  detail  of  the 
building  may  be  minutely  examined.  There  may  be 
seen  sculptures  from  the  frieze,  several  of  the  metopes, 
and  other  fragments  of  extraordinary  interest.  An  ex- 
quisite model  of  the  Parthenon  in  its  splendor,  and 
also  in  its  ruins,  executed  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Lucas,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  great  admiration,  and  aid  the  considera- 
tion of  that  magnificent  edifice. 

Other  marbles  were  obtained  from  the  Propylsea, 
the  temples  dedicated  to  Neptune  and  Erectheus,  Mi- 
nerva Polias,  and  the  nymph  Pandrosos,  and  from  the 
remains  of  a temple  of  Venus,  between  Athens  and 
Eleusis.  The  Theseus  is  admitted  to  be  superior  to 
any  piece  of  statuary  ever  brought  into  England ; and 
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“ a horse’s  head,”  says  Lord  Elgin,  “ far  surpasses  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  both  in  the  truth  and  spirit  of  the 
execution : the  nostrils  are  distended,  the  ears  erect, 
the  veins  swollen — one  might  almost  say  throbbing ; 
his  mouth  is  open,  and  he  seems  to  neigh  with  con- 
scious pride.” 

The  opening  of  various  tumuli  supplied  an  immense 
collection  of  Greek  vases.  The  spoils  of  one  were  pe- 
culiarly rich.  Lord  Elgin  obtained  the  very  ancient 
sun-dial  which  was  at  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  during 
the  time  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 
Many  ancient  bass-reliefs  and  inscriptions  were  pro- 
cured in  the  churches  and  convents  of  Athens,  which 
Lord  Elgin  obtained  permission  of  the  archbishop  to 
examine.  The  peasants  of  Athens  were  generally  ac- 
customed to  put  into  a niche  over  the  door  of  their 
cottages  any  fragment  they  discovered  in  plowing 
their  fields ; and  out  of  these  were  selected  and  pur- 
chased various  antique  votive  tablets,  with  sculpture 
and  inscriptions.  The  collection  of  mere  inscriptions 
comprehends  specimens  of  every  remarkable  peculiarity 
in  the  variations  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  throughout  the 
most  interesting  period  of  Greek  history. 

The  injury  sustained  by  these  incomparable  works  of 
art  reminds  us  of  the  decline  and  decay  of  the  city 
which  they  once  adorned.  When  it  was  visited  by  Dr. 
Walsh,  in  1821,  it  presented  a striking  contrast  to  its 
ancient  state,  which  he  thus  describes : “ The  city  con- 
tains about  one  thousand  five  hundred  houses,  of  which 
one  thousand  are  inhabited  by  Greeks ; but  it  is  not 
easy  to  describe  a town  where  you  see  neither  streets 
nor  houses.  Conceive,  then,  a mud  wall,  or  one  not 
much  better  or  stronger  than  that  of  a parish  pound. 
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inclosing  an  area  of  about  two  miles  in  circumference ; 
conceive,  then,  this  area  to  be  filled  and  intersected 
with  long,  crooked,  narrow,  dirty  lanes,  not  half  so  wide 
or  so  clean  as  those  of  the  worst  fishing  town  in  Eng- 
land; conceive  these  dark  and  winding  passages  in- 
closed by  high  moldering  walls,  in  which  there  are 
gates  like  prison  doors,  hammered  with  head  nails, 
opening  in  the  middle,  and  always  fastened  by  an  iron 
chain,  passed  across  through  two  large  rings  on  the 
outside,  as  if  the  master,  like  a jailer,  had  taken  care 
to  lock  up  all  the  prisoners  when  he  went  abroad; 
conceive  everything  silent  and  lifeless  in  these  lanes, 
except,  at  long  intervals,  a savage  dog  uttering  a dis- 
mal howl,  a solitary  Turk  loosening  or  fastening  a chain 
to  let  himself  in  or  out,  or  a woman  cautiously  peeping 
through  a crevice  beside  the  gate ; and  this  will  give 
you  a general  impression  of  the  present  city  of  Minerva. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a contrast  exists  between 
its  actual  state  and  what  you  expect  to  find  it.  Mod- 
ern Rome  is  sadly  degenerated  from  its  former  appear- 
ance, yet  it  still  bears  marks  and  evidences  of  its 
pristine  grandeur:  but  Athens  is  a miserable  mass  of 
hovels,  among  which  you  can  scarcely  discern  a trace 
of  its  ancient  glory ; the  few  fragments  of  it  that  re- 
main are  to  be  sought  outside  the  city.” — Walstis  Con- 
stantinople, etc. 

In  the  year  in  which  this  description  was  penned,  a 
struggle  was  made  by  the  'people  to  obtain  indepen- 
dence. Again  was  Athens  subjected  to  all  the  horrors 
of  war ; and  it  is  a matter  of  extreme  surprise,  that  so 
many  of  the  magnificent  monuments  of  former  ages 
have  escaped  its  violent  assaults.  The  Greeks  first 
besieged  the  Acropolis,  then  a Turkish  fort  of  consider- 
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able  strength.  The  Cephalonites  raised  a battery  near 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  the  Zeans  another 
between  the  theatres  of  Bacchus  and  Herodes  Atticus, 
and  two  guns  occupied  the  hill  of  Musseus,  and  con- 
tinually assaulted  the  Acropolis,  until  it  surrendered, 
after  a blockade  of  more  than  twelve  months.  In 
1826,  a siege  of  eleven  months  again  gave  Athens  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  when  it  was  calculated  that  at 
least  a thousand  shot  and  a thousand  bomb-shells  were 
discharged  against  the  citadel.  During  one  night,  one 
hundred  and  ninety  projectiles  were  thrown  into  the 
Acropolis.  In  1827,  the  allied  powers  interfered,  the 
battle  of  Havarino  was  fought,  and  subsequent  diplo- 
matic arrangements  established  once  more  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece. 

The  first  form  of  government,  which  was  republican, 
resulted  in  anarchy.  The  sovereignty  was  therefore 
given  to  Otho,  the  second  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria. 
On  his  arrival,  in  January,  1833,  he  fixed  his  capital  and 
seat  of  government  at  Athens,  as  a tribute  to  her  pre- 
eminence in  history,  and  the  beauty  of  her  remains, 
rather  than  as  a military  or  political  arrangement.  He 
has  constructed,  at  an  immense  expense,  a new  palace 
of  white  Pentelic  marble.  It  is  well  situated  on  a 
gentle  rising  ground  outside  the  town,  having  a fine 
portico  in  its  western  front,  of  the  Doric  order.  It 
promises  to  rival  any  structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
both  in  extent  and  magnificence;  but  it  is  still  un- 
finished, and,  from  the  vast  sums  of  money  required 
for  the  purpose,  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time 
incomplete. 

The  new  city  at  present  very  much  resembles  an 
English  provincial  town ; but,  as  the  slight  buildings 
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originally  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  owners  are 
fast  disappearing,  and  a number  of  good  houses  are  in 
course  of  erection,  it  will  shortly  assume  a more  im- 
portant appearance.  The  government  controls  the 
style  and  size  of  the  structures,  and  the  situation  of  the 
streets.  French  is  the  language  generally  spoken  to 
foreigners ; the’  shops  exhibit  French  articles,  and  in  an 
equally  decided  French  style  are  the  living,  hotels,  and 
cafes.  What  a contrast  to  the  condition  of  Athens 
in  former  days ! 


Athens  as  it  is. 


During  the  sieges  of  Athens  in  the  late  revolution, 
the  Temple  of  Erectheus  sustained  considerable  injury 
from  an  affecting  catastrophe.  Gouras,  the  governor, 
having  selected  the  building  as  his  quarters,  attempted 
to  render  it  bomb-proof  by  heaping  earth  on  its  roof, 
which,  sinking  beneath  the  weight,  buried  under  its 
ruins  his  wife  and  some  of  the  principal  ladies  of  the 
city,  who  had  sought  it  as  a place  of  refuge.  The 
temple  has  been  repaired  so  far  as  the  fragments 
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have  been  collected.  Even  now  it  is  said  to  surpass, 
in  the  elegance  of  its  design,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
ornaments,  anything  of  the  kind  in  ancient  or  modern 
Europe. 

The  time  of  the  demolition  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  is  unknown.  Sulla  is  said  to  have  carried 
away  some  of  the  columns  for  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Optimus  Maximus ; and  one  stands  in  the  front  of  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  brick  building 
which  rests  on  the  architrave,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  aerial  residence  of  a hermit,  like  Simon 
Stylites,  erected  when  the  edifice  was  more  perfect ; it 
is  three  stories  high,  twenty  feet  long,  and  seven  feet 
wide. 

In  various  parts,  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  may 
be  distinctly  seen.  The  modern  walls  were  erected 
about  1780,  as  a defense  against  pirates  and  hordes  of 
Arnauts,  who  frequently  committed  depredations ; they 
inclose  a circuit  of  nearly  three  miles.  Several  build- 
ings, as  well  as  a bridge  erected  by  Hadrian,  were 
destroyed  to  furnish  the  materials,  and  hence  they 
were  reared  in  seventy-five  days. 

The  ports  of  Phalerum  and  Munychia  are  now  de- 
serted and  in  ruins.  The  Pirasus  has  a more  animated 
and  flourishing  appearance  than  any  other  on  the 
Greek  coast;  its  harbor  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
excellent,  and  many  streets  of  good  houses  are 
rising  in  the  town.  As  in  ancient  times,  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor  is  between  the  pedestals  of  the  lions, 
which  still  remain;  but  the  statues  have  long  since 
been  carried  away,  the  last  by  the  Venetians,-  under 
Morossini ; it  now  adorns  the  front  of  the  arsenal  of 
Venice. 
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The  Temple  of  Theseus  has  suffered  less  from  the 
ravages  of  time  than  any  other  ancient  edifice  in 
Greece.  Though  built  by  Cimon,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  nearly  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  it  may  be  said  to  remain  entire,  having  received 
only  a slight  injury  in  one  of  its  corners  from  a stroke 
of  lightning.  “ During  the  three  days,”  says  a recent 
traveler,  “ that  my  companion  and  myself  remained  at 
Athens,  we  often  stopped  to  contemplate  this  exquisite 
remnant  of  antiquity,  this  most  beautiful  specimen  and 
monument  of  the  architectural  taste  and  genius  of  the 
Greeks  ; but  how  feeble  would  be  the  most  vivid  de- 
scription I could  frame,  compared  with  the  emotion 
it  awakened  in  our  minds  ! We  never  passed  it  without 
pausing  a few  moments,  and  each  repeated  survey  only 
enhanced  the  admiration  and  delight  with  which  we 
gazed  upon  the  matchless  harmony  of  its  proportions, 
the  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  sculpture  on  its  entabla- 
tures, and  the  inimitable  elegance  and  finish  of  its 
entire  workmanship.” 

The  olive  grove  where  Plato  possessed  a small  gar- 
den in  which  he  opened  a school,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
Academic  sect,  was  the  site  of  the  camp  of  the  besieg- 
ing army  of  Lysander  at  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
also  of  the  army  of  Sulla,  by  both  of  whom  numbers 
of  the  trees  were  cut  down.  But  the  olive  is  very  te- 
nacious of  life,  and  when  the  trunk  is  removed,  or 
decays,  a new  set  of  shoots  springs  up,  which  form 
fresh  trees.  Many  of  those  which  now  flourish  on  this 
memorable  spot,  are  of  great  age ; perhaps  some 
have  existed  since  Athens  appeared  in  all  her  glory. 
No  tree,  however,  now  affords  shelter  where  Plato  and 
his  disciples  conversed ; nor  does  any  stream  exist  to 
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quench  the  thirst,  where  once  were  fountains  innu- 
merable. 

The  Ilissus  rose  in  Mount  Hymettus,  and  after  unit- 
ing with  the  Cephissus,  fell  into  the  sea  near  the  Pi- 
raeus. On  its  banks  were  the  favorite  walks  of  Socrates 
and  his  pupils,  who,  according  to  Plato,  used  to  say, 
“ it  offered  a limpid  stream,  very  refreshing  for  those 
who  strolled  on  its  banks  in  the  heat  of  the  day.”  But 
no  longer  is  it  said — 

“ There  Ilissus  rolls 
His  whispering  stream.” 

It  is  now,  excepting  after  heavy  rains,  a dry  ravine ; 
the  woods  that  adorned  its  banks  have  disappeared, 
and  the  only  memorial  of  former  times  is  the  honey 
which  Hymettus  yields,  as  it  did  when  Athens  ap- 
peared in  all  its  magnificence. 

What  a change  has  passed  upon  that  city  ! “ Look- 
ing northward  from  the  Acropolis,  the  city,  and  be- 
yond it  the  plain  of  Athens,  formed  into  a great 
peninsula  b}^  mountains,  lay  before  the  view  of  the 
ancient  Athenians.  The  eye,  having  been  sated  with 
the  splendor  of  the  objects  in  the  city  below  it,  might 
raise  itself  gradually,  and  passing  northward  over  corn- 
fields and  vineyards,  farms  and  villages,  such  as  Colonus 
or  Acharnse,  might  at  last  repose  upon  some  sequestered 
object  on  the  distant  hills,  upon  the  deep  pass  of 
Phyle,  or  the  solitary  towers  of  Deceleia.  Then,  too, 
there  were  appropriate  living  objects  to  enliven  such  a 
scene.  There  would  be  rural  sights  such  as  Aristo- 
phanes describes,  of  husbandmen  issuing  out  into  the 
fields,  with  their  iron  implements  of  agriculture  shining 
in  the  sun ; at  the  conclusion  of  a long  war,  perhaps  a 
festal  procession  might  be  losing  itself  in  a distant 
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grove.  All  this  has  now  disappeared,  and  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  its  place.  Now,  from  this  place, 
here  and  there  a solitary  Albanian  peasant  is  seen  fol- 
lowing his  mnle,  laden  with  wood,  along  the  road  into 
the  town ; and  the  most  cheerful  sight  in  the  plain 
before  us,  is  that  of  the  thick  wood  of  olives  still  grow- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  Academy  toward  the  left,  which 
looks  now  like  a silver  sea  rippling  in  the  autumnal 
breeze.” — Wordsworth' s Attica , p.  123. 

One  truth,  meanwhile,  forces  itself  on  the  mind.  It 
has  been,  and  it  is  even  now  affirmed  by  some,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  a revelation  from  God.  They  first, 
however,  enjoy  the  light  of  revelation,  and  then  declaim 
against  it.  Their  conduct  is  like  that  of  a man,  who, 
beholding  the  beauty  and  observing  the  order  of  nature, 
should  deny  that  the  beams  of  the  sun  were  necessary 
to  his  vision,  and  assert  that  he  could  have  seen  all 
things  merely  by  opening  his  own  eyes.  The  modern 
deist  derives  all  his  first  principles  from  revelation, 
however  unconscious  of  the  fact,  or  insensible  to  his 
consequent  obligations.  Even  the  truth  that  God  ex- 
ists, and  that  there  is  only  one  God,  was  not  originated, 
but  received  by  him  in  early  days ; and  to  suppose 
that  he  discovered  it  by  his  unaided  reason,  because  he 
sees  that  everything  in  the  external  world  agrees  with 
it,  is  absolutely  irrational.  He  would  denounce  the 
conduct  of  a youth,  who  imagined,  after  learning  the 
principles  of  mathematics,  and  finding  them  accord 
with  the  dictates  of  his  reason,  that  his  own  sagacity 
had  made,  or  could  have  made,  the  discovery  of  that 
science ; yet  for  himself  the  skeptic  should  reserve  his 
unmeasured  condemnation. 

Would  we  see  what  unaided  reason  can  do,  we 
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must  go  to  that  period  in  which  the  mind  of  man 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  very  zenith  of  its  self-sus- 
tained glory ; when  reason  was  cultivated  to  the  utmost ; 
when  the  imagination  was  allowed  its  most  lofty  and 
beautiful  visions ; and  when  taste  attained  a degree 
of  refinement  to  which  multitudes  have  desired  an  ap- 
proximation in  all  succeeding  times.  Where  then  can 
we  look  more  fairly  than  to  Athens  in  its  grandeur  ? 
And  yet  it  is  manifest  that  “ gross  darkness  ” covered 
its  people.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the  conflicting 
views  that  were  entertained  in  reference  to  “ the  Great 
First  Cause ;”  and  among  those  who  inferred  the  exist- 
ence of  one  or  more  supreme  beings,  there  were  reck- 
oned up  by  Varro  no  less  than  three  hundred  different 
opinions. 

Equally  ignorant  were  they  of  the  means  of  approach 
to  God,  and  of  this  a striking  proof  may  be  given,  ex- 
hibiting, in  his  own  words,  the  opinion  of  Socrates  on 
this  important  point:  “You  see,”  said  that  philoso- 
pher to  one  of  his  disciples,*  “ that  it  is  not  at  all  safe 
for  you  to  go  and  pray  in  the  temples.  It  appears 
best  to  me,  that  we  should  remain  silent ; nay,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  we  wait  with  patience  till  such 
time  as  we  can  learn  with  certainty  how  we  ought  to 
conduct  ourselves,  both  toward  God  and  toward  men.” 
“ When  will  that  time  come  ?”  inquires  the  disciple, 
“ and  who  is  it  that  will  teach  us  this  ? For,  methinks, 
I earnestly  desire  to  see  and  know  who  the  person  is 
that  will  do  it.”  “It  is  one,”  responded  Socrates, 
“ who  has  now  a concern  for  you.  But  in  like  manner 
as  Homer  relates  that  Minerva  took  away  the  mist 
from  the  eyes  of  Diomede,  so  it  is  necessary  that  the 
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mist  which  is  now  before  your  mind  should  be  first  taken 
away,  that  afterward  you  may  learn  to  distinguish 
rightly  between  good  and  evil ; for  as  yet  you  are  una- 
ble to  do  it.”  “ Let  the  person  you  mention,”  said  the 
disciple,  “ take  away  the  mist,  or  whatever  else  it  is,  as 
soon  as  he  pleases ; for  I am  ready  to  do  anything  he 
shall  direct,  whatsoever  he  be,  so  that  I may  become  a 
better  man.”  “ Well,”  replied  Socrates,  “this  person 
has  a wonderful  readiness  to  do  all  this  for  you.”  “ It 
will  be  best,  then,”  continued  the  disciple,  “ to  forbear 
offering  any  more  sacrifices  till  the  time  arrives  when 
this  person  shall  appear.”  “You  judge  correctly,” 
answered  Socrates : “it  will  be  much  safer  so  to  do, 
than  to  run  so  great  a hazard  of  offering  sacrifices  of 
which  you  cannot  determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
acceptable  to  God.”  “ Well,  then,”  replied  the  disci- 
ple, “ we  will  make  our  offerings  to  the  god  when  that 
day  arrives ; and  I hope,  if  it  please  God,  the  time 
may  not  be  far  off.” 

The  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  immortality  was  far  beyond 
the  learning,  ingenuity,  and  argument  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished philosophers  of  Greece.  Socrates,  described 
by  Plato  as  the  highest  authority  on  this  subject,  thus 
addressed  his  friends  the  night  before  his  death : — “ I 
am  now  about  to  leave  this  world,  and  you  are  still  to 
continue  in  it ; which  of  us  will  have  the  better  part  is 
known  only  to  God.” — Plato  in  Apol.  Soc.  Again,  he 
said : — “ I would  have  you  know,  that  I have  great 
hopes  I am  now  going  into  the  company  of  good  men. 
Yet  I would  not  be  too  peremptory  and  confident  con- 
cerning it.” — In  Phced. 

At  the  moral  condition  of  the  Athenians  we  have 
already  glanced ; we  have  seen  evils  always  associated 
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with  idolatry:  we  have  noticed  the  want  of  integrity 
even  in  legal  courts,  the  degradation  of  woman,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery.  We  shrink  from  the  detail  of 
other  forms  of  vice  and  crime.  It  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose  to  assert,  that  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  rioted  in  the  heart,  notwithstanding  all  existing 
means  to  check  its  virulence,  deriding  their  inadequacy, 
and  the  abject  feebleness  of  every  assault. 

Even  Plato  speaks  in  the  language  of  abject  despair, 
and  thus  plainly  declares  that  he  had  no  hope  of  work- 
ing a reformation  in  the  morals  of  mankind  by  mere 
reason  and  philosophy  : — “ A good  man,  when  he  con- 
siders these  things,  would  ever  choose  to  sit  quiet  and 
take  care  of  himself.  Like  a man  that,  in  a violent 
hurricane,  creeps  under  a wall  for  his  defense,  and 
seeing  the  whole  world  round  about  him  filled  with  all 
manner  of  wickedness,  is  content  if,  preserving  himself 
alone  from  iniquity  and  every  evil  work,  he  can  pass 
away  the  present  life  in  peace,  and  die  in  tranquillity.” 
— Plato  de  Pep.,  lib.  6.  Aristotle  maintains  a similar 
sentiment. — Ethics,  lib.  2. 

Such  then  are  the  evils  in  the  midst  of  which  skep- 
tics would  have  us  dwell,  who  have  nothing  to  offer  us 
which  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Aristotle  would  not 
gladly  have  cast  away  to  look  on  one  page  of  pure  and 
Divine  revelation.  Let  us  devoutly  thank  God  that 
we  have  the  means  of  deliverance  from  them  all  in  that 
inspired  book,  which,  rejected  by  infidels,  we  account 
“more  precious  than  gold.”  It  exhibits  God  in  all  his 
perfections;  it  reveals  holy  love  from  him  to  man; 
while  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  in  all  their 
richness  and  variety,  in  all  their  peculiarity  and  tender- 
ness, and  in  all  their  humbling  and  purifying  influences, 
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possess  a marvelous  adaptation  to  awaken  the  slum- 
bering mind,  and  to  form  the  moral  elements  of  a new 
existence. 

Here  are  the  truths  to  which  the  Spirit  of  grace  has 
given  pre-eminence  in  disarming  the  hostile  heart,  and 
rearing  in  it  a kingdom  of  which  Christ  is  the  Sove- 
reign. It  may  be  that  of  an  untutored  savage,  or  of  a 
man  who  has  had  all  the  advantages  of  civilization  and 
refinement,  but  the  result  is  the  same.  He  finds— 

“’Tis  Revelation  satisfies  all  doubts, 

Explains  all  mysteries,  except  her  own, 

And  so  illuminates  the  path  of  life 
That  fools  discover  it  and  stray  no  more.” 

Cowper’s  Task. 

He  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus.  He  proves  that  morality  is  religion  in  practice ; 
that  religion  is  morality  in  principle ; that  its  universal 
diffusion  would  transform  this  world  of  sin  and  suffer- 
ing into  an  abode  of  holiness,  love,  and  blessedness. 
And,  having  experienced  the  wisdom  of  its  counsels  in 
every  step  of  life,  its  power  to  soothe  griefs  which 
nothing  else  can  mitigate,  he  exclaims,  as  his  eyes  are 
fixed  on  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  “ Yea, 
though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I will  fear  no  evil : for  thou  art  with  me ; thy 
rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me and  he  enters 
that  “life  and  immortality”  of  which  “the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God”  is  the  only  revelation, 
and  for  which  its  reception  by  faith  is  the  only  pre- 
parative. 

Such  has  been  the  experience  of  every  disciple,  how- 
ever humble  his  lot,  who  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  “ the  Apostle  of  our  profession,”  as 
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well  as  of  men  of  genius,  attainments,  and  eloquence. 


Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flow’d  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews.” 

Cowper’s  Task. 

And  well  will  it  be,  if  every  one  who  peruses  this  vo- 
lume shall  have,  as  the  result,  a deeper  sense  of  the  va- 
lue of  revelation,  a firmer  resolve  to  seek  for  knowledge 
‘‘as  silver,”  and  to  search  for  it  “as  for  hid  treasure,” 
and  a more  devout  reliance  on  that  Holy  Spirit  who 
alone  can  guide  us  into  all  truth, 
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Grecian  Corinthian  orders  32.  * 

Greece,  barbaric  nations  of,  19 ; 
oldest  existing  structure  in,  23  ; 
climate  of,  61. 

Greek  artists,  the,  61,  et  seq. 

Greeks,  the,  primitive  land  of,  19 ; 
architecture  of,  20,  et  seq. ; sculp- 
tures of,  39,  et  seq. ; peculiarities 
in  the  sculptures  of,  46,  et  seq. ; 
painting  of,  52,  et  seq. ; talent  and 
education,  61,  et  seq. ; complexion 
of,  96,  et  seq.;  struggles  of,  150, 
et  seq. 

Greek  tablet  in  London,  52. 

Gymnasium,  the,  106. 

Hadrian,  gate  of,  87  ; arch  of,  89  ; 
his  improvement  of  Athens,  147. 

Halicarnassus,  city  of,  126. 

Hall  at  Delphi,  the,  painting,  55. 

Heeren,  quoted,  75, 

Hellenes,  military  influence  of  the, 
97. 

Helots,  the,  71. 

Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  132, 130. 

Hercules,  91. 

Hermes,  39. 

Herodotus,  126. 

Hesiod,  verse  of,  137. 

Highlands  faction,  the,  16. 

Hippomachus,  school  of,  105. 

Homer,  12 ; quoted,  22,  et  seq.,  S9 

Hooker,  remark  of,  111. 

Horologium,  the,  68. 

Houses,  98. 

Hut,  the  wooden,  21. 

Ictinus,  75. 

Idolatry,  142,  et  seq. 

nissus,  the,  87,  154. 

Ionian  school,  the,  132,  et  seq . 

Ionic  order,  the,  31.  et  seq. ; column, 
32. 
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Iphigenia,  the,  23,  58. 

Isocrates,  testimony  of,  to  Pericles, 
51. 

Jasylus,  60. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  quoted,  110. 
Juno,  statue  of,  46,  48. 

Jupiter  Olympius,  statue  of,  46,  48, 
89  ; temple  of,  88,  et  seq.,  153. 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  153. 
Jupiter  Panhellenius,  temple  of,  30. 
Jurors,  the,  110. 

Justin  Martyr,  143. 

Justitian,  147. 

Lacedaemon,  22,  146. 

Lampon,  a soothsayer,  41. 

Lapithae,  the,  80,  et  seq. 

Laurium,  the  mines  of,  17,  85. 
Law-courts,  the,  109. 

Le  Clerc,  M.,  quoted,  29. 

Leleges,  the,  28. 

Lenaeum,  the,  87. 

Lucas,  Mr.  It.  C.,  148 
Lyceum,  the,  91. 

Lycurgus,  16. 

Lysander,  army  of,  154. 

Lysicrates,  Choragic  monument  of, 
32,  94,  et  seq. 

Macartalus,  110. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  55. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  47,  62. 

Mardonius,  124. 

Maria  Maggiore,  S.f  church  of,  153. 
Maronean  wine,  the,  121. 

Mars,  Hill  of,  14,  144. 

Medusa’s  head,  the,  45. 

Megacles,  16. 

Menander,  quotation  from,  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  130. 

Menon,  45. 

Merchant,  the,  114. 

Metopes,  the,  80,  et  seq. 

Metrodorus,  62. 

Michael  Angelo,  59. 

Miletas,  the  architect,  90. 

Miltiades,  portrait  of,  55. 

Milton,  his  description  of  Athens,  18. 
Minerva  Polias,  temple  of,  70. 
Minerva,  Promachus,  69. 

Minerva,  temples  of,  22,  32 ; statue 
of,  45,  76  ; shield  of,  55. 

Minos,  12. 

Minotaur,  the,  12. 

Mitford,  Mr.,  quoted,  111. 
Montserrat,  marquis  of,  147. 
Morossini,  153. 

Mount  Hyrhettus,  85,  95,  154,  ei  seq. 
Mount  Olympus,  19. 

Mount  Pentelicus,  85,  95. 

Mount  Pindus,  19. 

Munychia,  harbor  of,  42  ; port  of,  153. 
Murad,  sultan,  147. 

Music,  104. 


Musician,  anecdote  of  a,  105, 
Mycenae,  Greek  structure  at,  23. 
Mythology,  124,  et  seq. 

Navarino,  battle  of,  151. 

Navy,  the,  108. 

Neptune,  statue  of,  48. 

Nicias,  general,  123. 

Nicostratus,  109. 

Niobe,  the,  48. 

Odeum,  the,  87. 

Olive  grove,  the,  154,  et  seq . 

Olympic  games,  the,  62, 

Omar,  general,  148. 

Orestes,  23. 

Otho,  king,  151. 

Otto  de  la  Roche,  148. 

P^cile,  the,  91. 

Paestum,  temple  at,  30. 

Painting,  materials  of  early,  53, 
Pallas,  statue  of,  46,  48. 

Pan,  statue  of,  67. 

Panathenaic  festival,  the,  120. 
Pandosus,  temple  of,  71. 

Panoenus,  a painter,  55. 

Pantheon,  the,  88,  et  seq. 

Papyrus,  the, 125. 

Parrhasius,  a painter,  56,  et  seq. 
Parthenon,  the,  64,  72,  et  seq. ; 

damaged,  148 ; model  of,  148. 
Parthenos,  the  virgin,  75. 

Patara,  101. 

Paul,  the  apostle,  description  of 
Athenian  character  by,  123 ; at 
Athens,  143,  et  seq. 

Paulus  JEmilius,  62." 

Pausanias,  22,  39. 

Pediments,  the  statues  of,  76,  et  seq. 
Pelasgi,  the,  19  ; dialect  of,  97. 
Pelasgus,  20. 

Peloponnesian  war,  the,  128. 
Peloponnesians,  the,  109,  etseq. 
Peloponnesus,  native  people  of,  20. 
Peneus,  the  valley  of,  19. 

Peplon,  the,  76,  79. 

Pericles,  description  of,  40  ; his  pro- 
ceedings, 41,  et  seq.,  50,  et  seq. ; is 
named  Olympius,  51  ; death  of, 
51  ; his  eloquence  noticed,  123, 
140. 

Peripatetics,  the,  96. 

Persians,  the,  noticed,  18. 
Phalerum,  harbor  of,  42  ; port  of,  153. 
Phane,  city  of,  39. 

Phidias,  works  of,  43,  et  seq.,  81,  95. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  127,  147. 
Philocles  of  Egypt,  53. 

Philon,  65. 

Philosophy,  131,  et  seq.;  various 
schools  of,  138,  et  seq. 
Pinacotheca,  the,  67. 

Pirseus,  the,  36,  64,  153. 

Pisistratus,  16  ; supremacy  of,  17. 
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Plain  faction,  the,  16. 

Platasa,  battle  of,  noticed,  18. 

Plato,  62  ; his  estimate  of  Athenian 
character,  122 ; noticed,  143,  154  ; 
despair  of  reforming  the  morals  of 
the  people,  etc.,  159. 

Platonists,  the,  137. 

Pliny,  quoted,  56,  60. 

Plutarch,  testimony  of,  to  Pericles, 
51. 

Pnyx,  the,  93. 

Poets,  the,  124,  et  seq. 

Polygnotus,  55,  et  seq.  ; picture 
gallery  of,  67,  138. 

Pompeian,  the,  92. 

Poor,  the,  116. 

Portico,  the,  55,  66, 89. 

Poultry,  121. 

Pouqueville,  M.,  96. 

Praxiteles,  95. 

Priam,  palace  of,  23. 

Propylaea,  the,  64,  67,  et  seq. 

Protagoras,  141. 

Protogenes,  story  of,  58,  60. 

Prytanes,  the,  14. 

Prytaneum,  the,  13. 

Pylades,  23. 

Pythian  Apollo,  the,  63. 

Regilla,  87. 

Rhaces,  a barbarian,  37. 

Romans,  the,  take  Athens,  147. 

Salamis,  the  battle  of,  noticed,  18. 

Schools,  the,  103,  et  seq. 

Sculptures,  40,  80,  et  seq, 

Scythians,  the,  108. 

Sinus  Saronicus,  the,  86. 

Society,  good,  etc.,  117. 

Socrates,  62 ; statue  of,  92  ; his  posi- 
tion in  society,  117;  conduct  of 
the  Athenians  to,  124 ; descrip- 
tion of,  138  ; his  remarks  on  Pro- 
tagoras, 141 ; favorite  walks  of, 
155 ; dialogue  with  one  of  his 
disciples,  157,  et  seq. ; on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  158. 

Solon,  15,  et  seq. ; a law  of,  105. 

Sophists,  the,  139,  et  seq. 

Sophocles,  128,  130,  et  seq. 

Spartans,  the,  124. 

Stoa,  the,  or  Porch,  138. 


Stoics,  the,  138. 

Strymon,  the,  gold  mines  on,  17  s 
noticed,  20. 

Stylites,  Simon,  153. 

Sulla,  153,  154. 

Sun-dial,  ancient,  149. 

Supplices,  the,  20. 

Temples,  24,  et  seq. 

Terence,  130. 

Thales,  131,  et  seq. 

Thearion,  a baker,  120. 

Theatre,  the,  128,  et  seq. 
Thelephanes  from  Sicyon,  53. 
Theodorus  Lascaris,  147. 

Theseus,  history  of,  12 ; picture  of, 
57 ; temple  of,  90,  et  seq.,  153  ; 
sculpture,  the,  148. 

Thirlwall  quoted,  17. 

Thucydides,  son  of  Milesias,  41,  et 
seq. ; quoted,  101. 

Thucydides,  son  of  Olorus,  remarks 
of,  on  the  administration  of  Peri* 
cles,  50  ; skill  of,  146. 

Timanthes,  58. 

Tragedy,  129. 

Triton  of  bronze,  68. 

Turks,  the,  148,  151. 

Ulysses,  22. 

Varko,  157. 

Vegetables,  121. 

Venetians,  the,  148,  153. 

Venus,  statue  of,  46,  48. 

Victory,  figure  of,  45 ; Temple  of 
Unwinged,  71. 

Vitruvius,  25  ; fable  of,  28  ; quoted, 
31,  68. 

Vulcan,  39. 

Walter  of  Brienne,  148. 

Walsh,  Dr.,  quoted,  149. 

Wealthy,  the,  115. 

Wines,  the,  121. 

Winds,  Temple  of  the,  32  ; tower  of 
the,  68,  et  seq. 

Woman,  costume  of,  etc.,  96,  100, 

et  seq. 

Xenophanes,  136. 

Young,  the  treatment  of,  103. 
Zeans,  the,  151. 

Zeno,  91,  138 ; temple  of,  66. 
Zeuxis,  56,  et  seq. 
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